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AUTHOE'S PEEFACR 



It is probable that the original design and principal motive 
of every teacher, in publishing a School-book, is the improve- 
ment of his own pupils. Such, at least, is the immediate 
object of the present compilation, which, for brevity of 
expression, neatoess of arrangement, and comprehensiveness 
of plan, is, perhaps, superior to any other book of the kind. 
** My chief end has been, to explain the general Principles 
of Grammar, as clearly and intelligibly as possible. In the 
definitions, therefore, easiness and perspicuity have been 
sometimes preferred to logical exactness.' 

Orthography is mentioned rather for the sake of order, 
than from a conviction of its utility ; for, in my opinion, to 
occupy thirty or forty pages of a grammar in defining the 
siounds of the alphabet is quite supererogatory. 

On Etymology I have left much to be remarked by the 
teacher, in the time of teaching. My reason for doing this 
is, that children, when by themselves, labour more to have 
the words in their books imprinted on their memories, than 
to have the meaning fixed on their minds ; but, on the con- 
trary, when the teacher addresses them vivd voce^ they 
naturally strive rather to comprehend his meaning, than to 
remember his exact expressions. In pursuance of this idea, 
the first part of this little volume has been thrown into a 
form, more resembling Heads of Lectures on Grammar, than 
a complete elucidation of the subject. That the teacher, 
however, may not be always under the necessity of having 
recourse to his memory to supply the deficiencies, the most 
remarkable Observations have been subjoined at the bottom 
of the page, to which the pupils themselves may occasionally 
be referred. 

The desire of being concise has frequently induced me to 
use very elliptical expressions ; but I trust they are all 
sufficiently perspicuous. 

The Questions on Etymology will speak for themselves ; 
they unite the advantages of both the usual methods, viz., 
that of plain narration, and that of question and answer, 
without the inconvenience of either. 

Syntax is commonly divided into two parts, Concord and 
€K>vemment; and the rules respecting l^e foi*mer, gram- 
marians, in general, have placed before those which relaJta 
to the latter. I have not. however, atten^^^ \» ^\% ^SctSsmssv^ 
because I deem it of little impoxtasiCtt\\i\x\.>a3a.N^ -^J^saRR*^ 



PREFACE. 

those rules first "wliicli are either more easily understood, or 
which more frequently occur. In arranging a number of 
rules, it is difficult to please every reader. I have frequently 
been unable to satisfy myself; and therefore cannot expect 
that the arrangement which I have at last adopted will give 
universal satisfaction. Whatever order be preferred, the 
one rule must necessarily precede the other ; and since they 
are all to be learned, it signifies but little whether the rules 
of concord precede those of government, or whether they be 
mixed, provided no anticipations be made which may em- 
barrass the learner. 

For Exercises on Syntax I have selected the shortest 
sentences I could find, and printed the lines closely together, 
with the rules at the bottom in a small type. Hence, though 
this book seems to contain but few Exercises on bad gram- 
mar, it really contains so many that a separate Volume of 
Exercises is quite unnecessary. 

On Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, there is scarcely a 
Kule or Observation in the largest grammar in print that is 
not to be found in this ; besides, the Rules and Definitions, 
in general, are so veiy short and pointed that, compared with 
those in some other grammars, they may be said to be hit 
off rather than made. 



**»* Since the preceding pages were written many changes 
and improvements have been made in scholastic tuition. 
It has therefore been the object of the Editor to introduce 
Huch amendments and additions, especially in the general 
arrangement and exercises,* in the section on Orthography, 
and in the part devoted to Syntax, which has been com- 
pleted by a full exposition of the Analysis of Sentences, 
as were in accordance with the progressive spirit of the 
age ; and he has only to express a hope that they will be 
duly appreciated, not only by the teachers of youth, but by 
all who take an interest in the cultivation and general 
improvement of the English language. 

P. A. NUTTALL. 



* See the annexed summary of contents, which presents a synop- 
tical view of the general arrangement, and of the various divis^ious 
juod «ubdivieiou8 of grammar in gencraL 
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LENNIE'S 

ENGLISH GRAMMAE, 



English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 
It is divided into four parts — Orthography, 
Etymology, Syktax, and Prosody. 



OETHOGEAPHY. 

Obthography teaches the nature of Letters 
and Syllables ; and the correct method of spell- 
ing words. 

Leti'ers are characters representing the 
sounds of the human voice, from which syl- 
lables and words are formed. The letters of the 
English alphabet are twenty-six in number, 
namely: A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d ; E, e; F, f ; 
G, g; H, h; I, i; J, j ; K, k; L, 1 ; M, m; 
N. n; Q, o;P, p; Q, q; K, r; S, s; T, t; 
U,u; V, v; W,w; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Con- 
sonants. A vowel can be enunciated by itself, 
as a simple vocal sound. A consonant cannot 
be distinctly sounded without the aid of a vowel. 

The Vowels are a, «, t, o, u; and w and y 
when they do not commence a word or syllable. 

The Consonants are 6, c, d,/, ^, h,j, k, I, wt. 
w, p, ^, r, », t, r, a?, z, which are sometimes dv- 
vided into mutes and sem\-\o^^^. ''YV^ \ax^ft.% 
are b, d, h, p, t, c, and g baid. TlYv^ ^otvy-^^^^^ 



2 ORTHOGRAPHY. 

are /, I, nty n, r, «, v, a?, ;?. Some grammarians 
also distinguish them into labials, dentals^ gut- 
terals, and nasals. 

A Diphthong is the union of two vowels ; as, 
ou in out. 

A proper diphthong is one in which both 
the vowels are sounded ; as, oy in boy. 

An improper diphthong is one in which only 
one of the two vowels is sounded ; as, o in boat. 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels; 
as, eau in beauty, 

A Syllable is a part of a word, or as much 
as can he sounded at once ; as, far in far-ther. 

A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; as, 
fox. 

A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables; as, 
Pe-ter. 

A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, 
butter-fly. 

A Polysyllable is a word of mafiy syllables. 

Words are the due combination of letters 
and syllables, and form distinct and articulate 
sounds for conveying our ideas to one another. 
All words are either primitive or derivative. A 
primitive word is one which is not derived from 
any other ; while a derivative word is one which 
is derived from some radical source ; as good- 
nesSt which is the derivative of the primitive good. 

Spelling is the art of representing words by 
their letters or syllables. 

In the correct spelling of words some gene- 
ral rules may be useful, especially for such 
denvationa as cannot be found in school die- 
iJonaries, 
i. When words which end ml\i fici^ ^A^tjX. e 
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receive an augment beginning with a vowel, 
the e is omitted; as, give^ giving; sense, sensible; 
cure, curable ; fame, famous ; stone, stony. 

{a) When the silent e is preceded by c or ^ 
soft, it is usually retained before able and ous, 
in order to preserve the pronunciation; as, 
peace, peaceable ; service, serviceable ; change, 
changeable ; courage, courageous, 

2. When the augment begins with a con- 
sonant the e is retained; as, name, nameless; 
white, whiteness ; whole, wholesome ; peace, peace- 
ful ; allure, allurement. 

{a) Before fy and ty, the e is changed into i ; 
as, pure, purity, purify ; active, activity, 

(b) The following words drop the e: due, 
duly ; true, truly; awe, awful; judge, judgment ; 
abridge, abridgment; acknowledge, acknowledg- 
ment ; whole, wholly, 

3. Words ending in 2/, preceded by a consonant, 
change the y into i on receiving an augment ; 
as, holy, holier ; happy, happiness ; pity, pitied ; 
envy, envious ; ally, allies ; cry, ciier, criest, cried, 

(a) Before ing, ish, and s (the mark of the 
possessive singular) y is retained; as, flying, 
babyish, for pity's sake; also, in dryness, slyly, 
shyness. Words y^ ie drop e and change i into 
y ; as, die, dying. 

4. When y is preceded by a vowel, it is re- 
tained ; as, boy, boys, boyish ; attorney, attorneys ; 
alley, alleys ; joy, joyful. 

(a) Exceptions : gay, gaiety ; laid, paid, said, 
staid, raiment (from array), daily, with a few 
others. 

6. A word ending in. II uaw^JX^ ^a^*^ ^-^x^A. '^"^ 
becoming part of a compoxxxi^ ^at^\ ^^^ ^ "^ 
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always, almost, altogether ; Jill, fulfil; full, fruit- 
ful ; tiU, until ; chill, chilblain ; dully dulness ; 
will, wilful. 

(a) Exceptions : illness, shrillness, smallness, 
stillness, tallness^ refill, recall, uphill, 

6. Monosyllables and words accented on the 
last syllable, ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final con- 
sonant before an additional syllable that begins 
with a vowel ; as, fit, fitted, fitteth, fitting ; thin, 
thinner; beg, beggar; bar, barred, barreth; 
abet, abetted; compel, compelZed; begin, be- 
ginner, beginning ; prefer, preferred. 

7. In monosyllables when the vowel is long, 
and in other words if the accent is not on the last 
syllable, the final consonant remains single ; as, 
toil, toiling; oflfering; proffer, proffered ; limit, 
limited ; civil, civiZity. 

(a) To this nile there are still many excep- 
tions, for which no possible reason can be given, 
except usage. They belong mostly to the same 
class — viz., words ending in I preceded by a 
single vowel; as, travel, travelled, travelling, 
traveller; apparelZed, cavilter, crystalline, dri- 
velZer, dueltist, grovelZing, jewelZer, levelZer, 
marvelZous, quarrelZed, rivalZmg, &c. 

(b) If the accent is thrown back from the 
final syllable, by the addition of the augment, 
the final letter is not generally doubled; as, 
confer, conference; prefer, preference, prefer- 
able, preferred ; refer, reference ; infer, infer- 
ence, inferred, inferrible or inferable ; transfer, 
iransferahle or transferrible. 

& Division of Syllables.— (1) Words of 
sjrJlable are never divided. 
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(2) Each separate syllable should, as far as the 
pronunciation allows, begin with a consonant ; 
as, Con-stan-ti-no-ple. Short vowels are fol- 
lowed by a consonant ; as, ep-ic. 

(3) TOien two consonants come together be- 
tween two vowels, they should be divided ; as, 
car-pet, but not if the two consonsmts coalesce ; 
as, ta-ble. 

(4) If two vowels come together, and do not 
form a diphthong, they must be divided ; as, 
la-i-ty, a-e-ri-al. 

(5) Prefixes, affixes, and grammatical end- 
ings, such as er, est, form separate syllables; 
as, mis-deed, harm-less, indetermin-ate, lov-er, 
lov-est. 



ETYMOLOGY.- 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of 
Words, their various modifications, and their 
true derivation. 

The words which constitute our language are 
classified under nine distinct heads, which re- 
ceived their names from the Romans, called 
Parts of Speech. They consist of the Ar- 
ticle, the Noun (or Substantive), the Adjec- 
tive, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Adverb, the 
Preposition, the Conjunction, and the Inter- 
jection. ■ 

Of the articles. 

An Article is a word put before a noun, to 
show the extent of its meaning ; as, a man. 

There are two articles, a dJidithe. A b^<LQ>\s^^^ 
an before a vowel ox a\\eiv\» \\ ^^^ o-u a^ft% ^-"^ 
Aour, 
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A is not changed into an before u long ; as, 
a unit, a use. An is used before words begin- 
ning with h sounded, when the accent is on the 
second syllable ; as, an heroic action ; an his- 
torical account. 

A is called the indefinite article, because it 
does not point out a particular person or thing ; 
as, A king. 

The is called the definite article, because it 
refers to a particular person or thing ; as. The 
queen ; that is, the queen of our own countiy. 

EXERCISES ON THE ARTICLES a, an, AND the. 

To he corrected. 

A army, a end, an horn, an heart, a adder, a 
hour, an horse, an house, a honour, an pen, 
a ox, a umpire, an university, an human being, 
an history, a historical work, a man is mortal. 

The God is omnipotent. The bravery is 
laudable. Bravery of troops was displayed. 
The gold and the silver are the precious metals. 
Persons of whom you spoke. Judge of court 
who tried prisoners all day. 



Of nouns, or SUBSTANTIVES. 
A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
thing ; as John, London, book. 

Nouns are varied by Number, Gender, and 
Case. 

A noun, without an article to limit it, is 
taken in its widest sense ; as, man is mortal ; 
namely, all mankind. 

Of Number. 
Nouns have two numbers, — the Singular and 
theJPlural. The singular denotes one, the plural 
^%^r<^ than one. 
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The plural is generally formed by adding a 
to the singular ; as, £ook, books. 

Nouns in s, sh, ch, x, or o, form the plural by 
adding es; as, Miss, misses; brtishy brushes; matchf 
matches; fox, foxes; hero, heroes. 

Nouns in y change y into ies in the plural ; 
as Lady, ladies. But y with a vowel before it 
is not changed into ies ; as, Bay, days. 

Nouns in /, or fe, change /, or fe, into ves, 
in the plural ; as Loaf, loaves ; life, lives. 

Nouns ending in ch sounding h, form the 
plural by adding s only ; as Stomach, stomachs. 

Nouns in io, with junto, canto, tyro, grotto, 
and portico, have a only in the plural; as^ 
Folio, folios, canto, cantos. 

Nouns in^, have their plural in a; as, Muf, 
muffs, except staff, which sometimes has staves. 

Dwarf, scarf, wharf, brief, chief, grief, ker- 
chief, handkerchief, mischief, gulf, turf, surf, 
fife, strife, proof, hoof, roof, and reproof, never 
change/ orfe into ves. 

Nouns are oiXhev proper or common. Proper 
names are the names of persons, places, seas, 
and rivers, &c. ; as, Thomas, Scotland, Thames. 
Proper names have the plural only when they 
refer to a race or family, as The Campbells ; or 
to several persons of the same name, as the 
two Mr. Bells, the two Miss Browns, Messrs. 
Guthrie and Tait. 

Common nouns are the names of things in 
general ; as Chair^ table, spoon. 

Nouns signifying inajiy are called collective 
nouns ; as, Multitude, crowd. 

The names of \ixtvx^a, nyc^'s*, «sA q^^^^v^^^ 
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are called abstract nouns ; as, Piety, wickedmss, 
wisdom y &c. 



EXERCISES ON THE NUMBERS OF NOUNS. 
The Plurals to be supplied where required. 

Fox, book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, 
sex, kiss, coach, inch, sky, bounty, army, duty, 
knife, echo, loss, cargo, wife, story, church, 
table, glass, study, calf, branch, streets, potato, 
peach, sheaf^ booby, rock, stone, house, glory, 
hope, flower, city, difl&culty, distress, day, boy, 
relay, chimney, journey, valley, needles, enemy, 
an army, a vale, an ant, a sheep, the hills, a 
valley, the sea, key, toy, monarch, tyro, grotto, 
nuncio, punctilio, ruff, muff, reproof, portico, 
handkerchief, mischief, gulf, hoof, fife, multi- 
tude, people, meeting, John, Lucy, meekness, 
charity, folly, France, Matthew, James. 

Some nouns are irregular in the formation of 
their plural ; as. 



Singular, Plural, 

Man men 

Woman women 

Ohild children 

Foot feet 

Ox oxen 

Singular, 

Brother 
Sow or swine 
Die (for gaming) 
Die (for coining) 
Aid -de -camp 
Court-martial 
Cousin-german 
Pktbet'in-l&w 



Plural. 

teeth 

geese 

mice 

lice 

pence. 



Singular. 
Tooth 
Goose 
Mouse 
Louse 
Penny 

Plural. 

brothers, or brethren 

sows, or swine 

dice 

dies 

aids-de-camp 

courts-martial 

cousins-german 

fathers-in-law, kc. 
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Names of metals, virtues, vices, aud things 
that are weighed or measured, &c., are, for the 
most part, confined to the singular number ; as. 
Gold, meekness, drunkenness, bread, beer^ beef, 
&c., except when the different sorts are meant ; 
as, wines, teas. 

Some nouns are used only in the plural ; as, 
Antipodes, Utei'ati, credenda, minuticB, banditti, 
data. 

The words, Apparatus, hiatus, series, brace, 
dozen, means, and species, are alike in both num- 
bers. Brace, dozen, 4c., sometimes admit of the 
plural form; thus, He bought partridges in 
braces, and books in dozens, &c. 

News and alms are used either in the singular 
or plural number ; as, The news is good ; Alms 
have been received. 

The singular of some nouns is distinguished 
from the plural by the article a ; as, A sheep, a 
swine. 

Genders of Noun's. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. There are 
three genders ; the Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter, 

The Masculine denotes the male sex, as, A 
man, a boy. 

The Feminine denotes the female sex; as, A 
woman, a girl. 

The Neuter denotes whatever is without life ; 
as, Milk, 

The Sexes of Nouns are distinguished in 
three different ways: 1st, by Difference of 
Words; JJnd, by Difference of Te\:vfiL\\>L^b^k<5j^\ 
and 3rd, by Prefixes. 
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1st. — Difference of Words. 



Male. 


Female, 


Male. 


Female, 


Bachelor 


Tnaid 


Husband 


wife 


Boat 


BOW 


King 


queen 


Boy 


girl 


Lad 


lass 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady- 


Buck 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Bullock, or) 
Steer J 


heifer 


Milter 


spawner 


Nephew 


niece 


Cock 


hen 


Ham 


ewe 


Dog 


bitch 


Singer 


songstress, or 


Drake 


duck 




singer 


Earl 


countess 


Sloven 


slut 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Friar 


nun 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


flart 


roe 


Wizard 


witch 


Horse 


mare 


Sir 


madam. 



Some nouns are either mascuHne or feminine ; such as, 
Parent, child, cousin, infant, servant, neighbour, &c. 

Some nouns, naturally neuter, are converted into the 
masculine or feminine gender ; as, when we say of the sun, 
ffe is setting ; and of the moon. She is eclipsed. 



2nd. — Difference of Termination. 



Male. 



Female. 



Abbot 


abbess 


Conductor 


condudtress 


Actor 


actress 


Count 


countess 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Duke 


duchess 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Elector 


electress 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Emperor 


'empress 


Author (often) 


authoress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Baron 


baroness 


Exficutor 


ex6cutrix 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Governor 


governess 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Heir 


heiress 


Caterer 


cateress .: 


Hero 


heroine 


Chanter 


ciiantress 


HunteT 


bxmtteea 



MdU. Female. 



* 


NOUNS. 


] 


Male* 


Female. 


MaU, 


FeffMde, 


Host 


hostess 


Protector 


protectress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Landgraye 


landgravine 


Songster 


songstress 


Lion 


lioness 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Saltan 


sultaness, or 


Mayor 


mayoress 




sultana 


Patron 


patroness 


Tiger 


tigress 


Peer 


peeress 


Traitor 


traitress 


Poet 


poetess 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Priest 


priestess 


Tyrant 


tjrailnesa 


Prince 


princess 


Viscount 


■viscoutitess 


Prior 


prioress 


Votary 


votaress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Widower 


widow. 
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3rd. — Frefixei indicating the Difference of Gender. 

A cock-sparrow, a hen-sparrow $ a he-goat, a she-goat ; 
man-servant, maid-servant j a he-ass, a she- ass ; a male- 
child 3 male-descendants, &c. 



Cases of Nouns. 

Nouns have three cases ; namely, the Nomi' 
native^ Possessive, and Objective. 

The Nominative and Objective are alike. The 
Possessive singular is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and s to the Nominative. 

When the plural ends in s, the possessive is 
formed by adding an apostrophe : thus, 



Singular. 

Norn. Lady 
P08B. Lady's 
Oljj. Lady 



Plural. 

Ladies 

Ladies' 

Ladies 



Singular, Plural. 

John 

John's 

John. 
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EXERCISES ON THE NUMBERS, GENDERS, AND 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

Each to he explained. 

Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, 
arms, wife, hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, 
goose, eagles' wings, echo, ox's horn, mouse, 
kings, queens, bread, child's, glass, tooth, tongs, 
candle, chair, Jane's boots, Robert's shoe, horse, 
maid, girls', Eliza's bonnet, husbands, men's 
hats, son, dog's meat. — The cat's milk ; a lady's 
glove ; a hen's egg. 

The preceding exercises are to be tlms explained : 
Father, a noun, singular (number) masculine (gender), 
the nominative (case) plural, fathers. Brothers, a noun, 
plural m/Jtscidine, the nominative. Mother's, a noun, 
singular, feminine, the possessive ; and so on. 

By parsing in this manner, the pupil gives a correct 
answer to the questions. What part of speech is father f 
What number? What gender? What case? And the 
same to any other word. 

Of Persons. 

There are three Persons of Nouns. The 
first person is the person speaking, as, J speak : 
the second, the person spoken to, as. Thou 
speakest : and the third, the person spoken of, 
aS; He speaks. 



Of ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word which expresses the 
quality of a noun ; as, A good boy. 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; 
the Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. 
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The Compai'ative is formed by adding er to 
the Positive ; and the Superlative by adding 
ezt ; as, Sweet, sweetei', sweetest,"^ 

Dissyllables in y change y into t, before er 
and est; as in Happy, happier, happie$L\ 

ADJECTIVES COMPARED IRREGULARLY. 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 

Good better best 

Bad, evil or ill worse woist 

Little less least 

Much or many more most 

Late later latest, or last 

Near nearer nearest, or next 

Far farther farthest 

Fore former foremost, or first 

Old older, or elder oldest, or eldest. 

Some adjectives are compared by adding most 
to the end of the word ; as, Upper, uppermost. 
Some have no positive ; as, exterior, extreme. 

Nouns become adjectives when they express 
the quality of other nouns ; as, Gold mug, silver 
cup. 

Some adjectives do not properly admit of 
comparison ; such as, True, perfect, universal, 
chief, extreme, &c. 

When the positive ends in a single con- 
sonant, preceded by a single vowel, the conso- 
nant is doubled before adding er and ^st; as, 
Big, higger, biggest. 

* MonosyUables are generally compared by a/lding er and est; and 
words of more than one syllable by prefixhig more and most; as, 
more numerous, most numerous ;— or, by less and least ; as. Less merry, 
least merry. 

t If a vowel precede y, it is not ch&u^^d Sa\A \> \«!Ls«SiW vsv^^an 
as, Gap, gayer, gayest; coy, coyer, coyest. 



{ 
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EXEBOISES ON ADJECTIVES. 

Poi/nt out the different Degrees of Compartsonf and dis- 
tinguish the Nouns from the Adjectives, 

A good father ; an excellent mother ; a dutiful 
child ; a happier man ; a more diligent student ; 
a better scholar ; the latest news ; the worst 
evils ; the uppermost storey ; the tallest man ; 
the highest mountain ; the least woman ; the 
most valiant hero ; the most illustrious sove- 
reign ; the more important business ; the 
wealthiest of merchants ; the best of friends. 



Of pronouns. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as, John is a good boy ; he obeys the master ; 
she is a good girl. 

There are three kinds of pronouns: Per- 
sonal, Relative, and Adjective. 

Personal Pronouns. 

The Personal Pronouns are ^ye in number, 
viz. ly thou, he, she, it ; with their plurals, tve, ye 
or you, and they ; all of which admit of Person, 
Number, and Case. 

In each of the Numbers there are three Per- 
sons. 

Of the Singular Number, I is the first per- 
son ; thou, the second person ; and he, she, or it, 
the third person. 

Of the Plural Number, we is the first per- 
son ; ye or you, the second person ; and they, 
the third peraon* 



PRONOUNS. 
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Personal Pronouns have also three Cases: 
the Nominative, Possessive, and Objective, 
which are thus declined : — 



Person. 


Case. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


First 


Norn. 


I 


We 




Possess. 


Mine 


Ours 




Obj, 


Me 


Us 


Second 


Norn, 


Thou 


Ye or You 




Possess. 


Thine 


Yours 




Obj. 


Thee 


You 


Third 


Norn,' 


He 


They 


Mas, 


Possess. 


His 


Theirs 




Obj, 


Him 


Them 


Third 


Nom, 


She 


They 


Fern, 


Possess. 


Hers 


Theirs 




Ol>j, 


Her 


Them 


Third 


Nom, 


It 


They 


Neuter 


Possess, 


Its 


Theirs 




Obj. 


It 


Them. 



Gender only applies to the third person 
singular of the pronouns he^ she, it; he being 
masculine ; she^ feminine ; and itj neuter. 

Ye is often used instead of you in the nomi- 
native ; as, Ye are happy. 

HerSf its, ours, yours, theirs, should never be 
written hers, it's, ours, yours, their' s. 

Relative Pronouns. 

A Relative Pronoun is a word that relates to 
a noun or pronoun before it, called the antece- 
dent ; as, The master who taught us, &c. 

The relative pronouns are, who, which, apd 
thai : and are alUce in both numbers. 
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Norn, Who Which 

Po88, Whose Whose 

Ohj, Whom Which. 

Who is applied to persons ; as, The boy who 
reads.* 

Which is applied to inferior animalsy and 
things withoi^t life ; as, The dog which barks ; 
The book which was lost. 

That is often used instead of who or which ; 
as, The boy that reads ; The book that was lost. 

What is a compound relative, including both 
the relative and the antecedent; as. This is 
what I wanted; that is, The thing which I 

wanted.f 

In asking questions, Who, which, and what, 
are called interrogatives ; as, Who said that ? 
What did he do ? The relative is always of the 
same number and person with its antecedent, 
but not always in the same case. Which has 
properly no possessive case of its own. The 
objective, with the preposition of before it, sup- 
plies its place. Some of our best writers, how- 
ever, use whose as the possessive of which ; as, 
A religion whose origin is divine. — Blair, The 
relative sometimes refers to a whole clause as 
its antecedent; as, The Bill was rejected by 
the Lords, which excited no small degree of 
jealousy and discontent; that is, which thing 
or circumstance, namely, the rejection of the Bill, 



* Wio is applied to inferior animals, when they are represented aa 
•peaking and acting like rational beings. 

f What and which are sometimes nsed as adjectives : as, " I know 
not by wAa/fAtahty the adversaries of the motion are impelled," <bc. 
'^J^u^ tbinga (which ia here equal to (Aese thiuga) are an allegory. 
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Whoever^ whosoever, and whoso, are compound 
relatives, equivalent to he who, &c. 

Whatever and whatsoever, whichever and which- 
soever, are sometimes adjectives and combine 
with nouns, and sometimes compound relatives 
equivalent to that which. 

• Adjective Pronouns. 

There are four sorts of Adjective Pronouns. 

1. The Possessive Pronouns, My, thy, his,* 
her, our, your, their, its, own, 

2. The Distributive, Each, every , either^ 
neither, 

3. The Demonstrative, This, that, with their 
plurals, these, those. 

4. The Indefinite, None, any, all, such, whole, 
some, both, one, other, another; the last three 
are declined like nouns. 

That is a Eelative when it can be turned into 
who or which, without destroying the sense ; as. 
The days that (or which) are past are gone for 
ever. 

That is a Demonstrative pronoun when it is 
placed immediately before a noun, expressed or 
understood; as. That book is new. That is 
not the one I want. 

That is a Conjunction when it cannot be 
turned into who or tvhich ; but marks a conse- 
quence, an indication, or final end; as, He 
was so proud, that he was universally despised. 

* His and her are possessive pronouns, when placed iramedintely 
before nouns ; but when they stand by themselves, his is accounted 
the possessive case of the personal prpnpun h^^ and fter l\jka ^^^^05*^^ 
of sM. • ' 
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He answered, That he never was so happy as 
he is now. Live well, that you may die 
well. 

All the indefinite pronouns (except none), and 
even the demonstrative, distributive, and possessive^ 
are adjectives belonging to nouns either ex- 
pressed or understood ; and in parsing they 
ought perhaps to be called adjectives. — None is 
used in both numbers ; but it cannot be joined 
to a noun. 



EXERCISES ON PRONOUNS. 
I%e hind of Pronouns to he pointed ottt and explained. 

I, thou, we, me, us, thine, he, him, she, hers, 
they, thee, their, its, theirs, you, her, ours, yours. 
I am sure ; thou art obliging ; he is considerate ; 
we are happy; you are kind; they favour us; 
let me depart ; let him proceed ; give us food ; 
send them away ; the book is his ; these are 
neither mine, nor yours, nor theirs, but hers ; 
her work is done ; each must answer; every 
one knows that. 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE NOUNS, 
ADJECTIVES, AND PRONOUNS. 

JEach to he pointed out and explained. 

House, table, floor ; man, woman ; good, bad, 
humane, divine ; mind, matter ; he, thou, she. 
it ; woody mountains ; the naked rock ; youth- 
ful jollity; goodness divine; justice severe; 
hJ8j thj, others, one ; a peevish boy ; hers, their 
strokes; pretty girls ; his dronrng flight ; her 
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delicate cheeks ; a man who ; the sun that ; a 
bird which; its pebbled bed; fiery darts; a 
numerous army; love unbounded; a nobler 
victory; gentler gales; nature's eldest birth 
earth's lowest room ; the winds triumphant 
some flowery stream ; the tempestuous billows 
these things ; those books ; that breast which 
the rich man's insolence ; your queen ; all who 
a boy's drumi ; himself, themselves, myself.* 



Of verbs. 

A Verb is a word that affirms something of 
its nominative, and forms the most important 
member of a sentence. It is derived from the 
Latin verhum, a word, and may thus be con- 
sidered the name word of a sentence ; for 
whenever we speak or write, we affirm or 
assert something ; and the word in the sentence 
that does this, is called ** the verb ;" as, Study 
[does what ?] improves the mind ; the word im- 
jyroves, which affirms, being the verb, or word, 
which makes the sentence complete. 

A verb is always expressive of beivg^ doing, 
or suffering ; and signifies, to he, to do, or to 
suffer ; as, I am ; I praise ; I am praised. 

Verbs are of three kinds. Active, Passive, 
and Neuter, 

* The personal proooans, HimseJf, herself, (hemselte*^ «kc^ at^ \umw3s. 
in the nominative case as -well as ia the ob\e,t\,Vv% \ «a, RvrR»«\-S ^c>siJv 
come. 
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A verb Active expresses action passing from 
an iictor to an object; as, James strikes the 
table.* 

A verb Passive expresses the suffering of an 
action, or the enduring of what another does ; 
as, The table is struck, 

A verb Neuter expresses being, or a state of 
being, or action confined to the actor; as, I 
am, he sleeps, you run,\ 



A verb is conjugated by Moods, Tenses, 
Numbers, and Persons. 

Moods of Verbs. 

Verbs have five moods ; the Indicative, Po- 
tential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

The Indicative mood simply declares a thing ; 
as. He loves ; he is hved ; or it asks a ques- 
tion ; as, Lovest thou me ? 

The Potential mood implies possibility, 
liberty, power, v;rill, or obligation ; as, The 
wind may blow ; we may walk or ride ; I can 
swim ; he would not stay ; you should obey your 
parents. 

The Subjunctive mood represents a thing 
under a condition, supposition, motive, wish, 
&c., and is preceded by a conjunction, expressed 
or understood, and followed by another verb ; 
as. If thy presence go not with us, carry us not 
up hence. 

* Active verbs are called transitive^ because the action passes from 
the actor to the object 
/ JVeiOer verbs are called intransitive, because their action is co^- 
^ed to tife actoTf ttnd (|oes not pass oyer to iwa o\>)«ct. 
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The Imperative mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits ; as, Do this ; remember thy 
Creator; hear, my people ; go thy way. 

The Infinitive mood expresses a thing in a 
►general manner, without distinction of number 
or person, and commonly has to before it ; as, 
To love. 

Tenses, or Distikctions of Time. 

The Present tense expresses what is going on 
just now ; as, I love you ; I strike the table. 

The Past tense represents the action or event 
either as past and finished ; as, He broke the 
bottle, and spilt the brandy; or it represents 
the action as unfinished at a certain time past ; 
and is often called the ** Imperfect tense;" as, 
My father was coming home when I met him. 

The Perfect tense implies, that an action has 
just now, or lately been quite finished ; as, John 
has cut his finger ; I liave sold my horse. 

The Pluperfect tense represents a thing as 
past, before another event happened ; as. All the 
judges had taken tlieir places be/ore Sir Koger 
came. 

The Future represents the action as yet to 
come ; as, I will see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice. 

The Future Perfect intimates that the action 
will be fully accomplished at or before the 
time of another future action or event ; as, I 
shall have got my lesson before ten o'clock \Rk- 
morrow. 
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AUXILIAEY VERBS. 

The auxiliary or helping verbs, by which 
verbs are chiefly inflected, are defective, having 
only the Present and Past Indicative ; thus, 

Pres, Do, have, shall, will, may, can, am, must. 
Past. Did, had, should, would, might, could, was, must. 

Bey do, have, and wUl, are often principal verbs. 

Let is an active verb, and complete. Ought is 
a defective verb, having only the Present and Past 
Indicative* 

Of the Futube Verbs Will and ShaU. " 

Will, in the Jlnt person singnlar and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; as, I will not let thee go, except 
thoa bless me. We vrdl go. I will make of thee a great 
nation. In the second and third persons, will oommonly 
foretells i as. He will reward the righteous. 

Shall, in the fvrst person only, foretells; as, I, or we,- 
shall go to-morrow. In the second and third persons, 
SHALL promises, comnumds, or threaiens ; as. They, or 
you, shall be rewarded. Thou shalt not steal. 

When the second and third persons are represented aa 
the subjects of their own expressions or their own thoughts, 
SHALL foretells as in the first person ; as, He says he 
shall be a loser by this bargain. While will promises, 
as in the first person ; as. You say you will certainly come. 

Of shall it may be remarked, that it neyer expresses the 
will or re»olMtion of its Nominative ; Thus, I shall fiiU ; 
Thou shalt loTC thy neighbour. 

Shovld and would are subject to the same rulti as 
shall and will; they are generally attended with a suppo- 
sition ; as, Were I to run, I should soon be fatigued, &c. 
Should is often used instead of ought, to express duty or 
o2^Jig»titm ; bb. We shovld remember the poor. We ought 
to obej God ntber tiuax men. 
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CONJUGATION OF VEEBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons. The general 
classification is under the heads — ^Auxiliary, 
Active, Passive, and Neuter verbs. 

The verbs ** To have " and '* To be," are the 
principal auxiliary or helping verbs, which com- 
bine with others to denote the various inflexions, 
as exhibited in the following conjugations of 
verbs. 

THE AUXILIARY VERB 

"TO HAVE." 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Svngular, Plv/ral. 

1 Pers. I have 1. We have 

2 Pers. Thou hast 2. Ye or you have 

3 Pen. He, she, or it, 3. TheyhaveJ 

has, or hath 

PAST OB IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plwral, 

1. I had 1. We had 

2. Thou hadst 2. Ye pr you had 

3. He, &c., had 3. They had 

PERFECT TENSE, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I have had 1. We have had 

2. Thou hast had 2. Ye or you hwi^ \ssA 

3. He has had %. ^^^^ \s^9^\s£s. 
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TLUPEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I had had 1. We had had 

2. Thoii hadst had 2. Ye or you had had 

3. He had had 3. They had had 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE, 

Singular, Plural. 

1 . I shall or will hare 1. We shall or will have 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 

have 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall have had 1. We shall have had 

2. Thou wilt have had 2. Ye or you will have had 

3. He will have had 3. They will have had 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Let me have 1. Let us have 

2. Have thou, or do thou 2. Have ye, or do ye or you 

have have 

3. Let him have 3. Let them have 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may or can have 1. We may or can have 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
^ Iiare have 

HUfir max ^ e&n have 3. They may w (s&xi'Via:^^ 
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PAST TENSE. 

Singular. Plui*al. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 

or should have or should have 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have 

3. He might, could, would, 8. They might, could, would, 

or should have or should have 

PEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have had 1. We may or can have had 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can have 

have had had 

8. He may or can have 8. They may or can have 
had had 

PLUPEBFECT TENSE.. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 

or ^ould have had or should have had 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have had had 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should have had w should have had 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PBESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If I have 1. If we have 

2. If thou have 2. If ye or you have 
8. If he have 3. If they have 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. To have ve^ili^ct. ^oVv?^^»^ 
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PAKTICIPLES. 



PRESXKT OB ACTIVE. Having 

PBRFBOT OB PASSIVE. Had 

OOMPOVND PXBPEOT. Having had 



THE AUXILIAEY AND NEUTBB VERB 

"TO BE/' 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FBESENT TENSE. 

Singxdar, Plural, 

1. I am 1. We are 

2. Thou art 2. Ye or you are 

3. He, she, or it, is 8. They ai-e 

PAST TENSE* 

Stngtdar, Plural, 

X, I was 1. We were 

2. Thou wast 2. Ye or you were 

3. He was 3. They were ^ 

PEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plwi'al. 

1. I have been 1. We have been 

2. Thou hast been 2. Ye or you have been 

3. He hath or has been 3. They have been 

PLUPEBFECT TENSE. 

S)ingvla/r, Plwral. 

1. I had been I. We had been 

2. Thou hadst been 2. Ye or you had been 
S. Me had been ^ 3. They had been. 
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FIBST FUTUBE TENSE. 

Singular. Plv/ral. 

1. I shall or will be 1. We shall or will be 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Te or you shall or will be 

3. He shall or will be 3. They shall or will be 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have been 1. We sliJl have been 

2. Thou wilt have been 2. Ye or you will have been 

3. He will have been . 3. They will have been 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Svngula^. Plural, 

1. Let me be 1. Let ns be 

2. Be thou, or do thou be 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be 

3. Let him be 3. Let them be 



POTENTIAL MOOD 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SinguUur, Plural, 

1. I may or can be 1. We may or can be 

2. T?hou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

3. He may or can be 3. They may or can be 



PAST TENSE. 

Singtdar, Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, wotdd, 

or should be or should be 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 

3. He mighl^ could, would, 3. They might, coiiid^ ^<s^^ 

or ahoold be or ^ouidX)^ 
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PERFECT TENSE, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can liave been 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can have 

have been been 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
. been been 

PMJPERFECT TENSE. 

SingvXar, Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have been or should have been 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have been ' been 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should have been or should have been 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I be 1. If we be 

2. If thou be 2. If ye or you be 

3. If he be 3. If they be 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, ' Plural. 

1. If I were 3. If we were 

2. If thou wert 2. If ye or you were 

3. If he were 3. If they were 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^MSSMNT TESBE, To he, " PERFECT. To "havft \ieeti. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

PKESBNT. Being. perfect. Been. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been. 



EXERCISES ON THE VERB To be. 
The Moods f TenseSf Numbers^ and Persons to he explained.* 

Am, is, art, wast, are, I was, they were, we 
are, hast been, has been, we have been, hadst 
been, he had been, you have been, she has 
been, we were, they had been. 

I shall be, shalt be, we will be, thou wilt be, 
they shall be, it will be, thou wilt have been, we 
have been, they will have been, we shall have 
been, am, it is. 

I can be, mayst be, canst be, she may be, you 
may be, he must be, they should be, mightst be, 
he would be, it could be, wouldst be, you could 
be, he may have been, wast. 

We may have been, mayst have been, they 
can have been, I might have been, you should 
have been, wouldst have been, (if) thou be, we 
be, he be, thou wert, we were, I be. 

Be thou, be, to be, being, to have been, if I 
be, be ye, been, be, having been, if we be, if 
they be, to be. 

Snow is white ; he was a good n)an ; we have 
been younger; she has been happy; it had 
been late ; we are old ; you will be wise ; it will 
be time ; if they be thine ; be cautious ; be 
heedful, youth; we may be rich ; they should be 
virtuous ; thou mightst be wiser ; they must 
have been excellent scholars. 

* References to the preceding con^ugatUyo. oil Va.^Nw^^'^^w'S^'^ 
f be papa. 
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CONJUGATION OF KEGULAR VERBS. 

Active verbs ai'e called " Regular " when the 
past tense of the indicative mood, and the per- 
fect participle, are formed by the simple addition 
of the termination -ed^ or -d, as 

Present tense. Past tense. Pefrf. Particip, 

I honour I honoured Honoured 

I love I loved Loved 



CONJUGATION OF THE ACTIVE REGULAR VERB 

" TO LOVE/' 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singula/r, Plural, 

1 Pers, I love 1. We love 

2 Pers, Thou loves* 2. You love 

3 Pers, ^e loves or loveth 8. They love 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I loved 1. We loved 

2. Thou lovedst 2. You loved 

3. He loved 8. They loved 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are, A<xve, hasty has, or hath. 

Singular. Plv/raZ. 

1. I have loved 1. We have loved 

2. Thou hast loved 2. You have loved 

^. Me baa or haih ioved 3. They Wr^ \o^«fi 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs, Jiadf hadst. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I hftd loved 1. Webadloyed 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. Yoa had loved 
8. He had loved 8. They had loved 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs, shall or wiU, 
Singular, Plwral, 

1. I shall or will love 1. We shall cr will love 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love 2. Toa shall or will love 
8. He sbidl or will love 3. They shall or will love 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have loved 1. We shall' have loved 

2. Thou wilt have loved 2. You will have loved 
8. He will have loyed 8. They will have loved 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs, may, can, or must. 

Singular, Plwral. 

1. May, can, or must love 1. May, can, ormust love 

2. Mayst, canst, or must love 2. May, can, or must love 

3. May, can, or must love 8. May, can, or must love 

PAST TENSE. 

Signs, might, could, would, or should. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. Might, could, would, or 1. Might, could, would, or 

should love should love 

2. Mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Might, could, would, or 

or shouldst love should love 

8. Might, c^uld, would, or 3. Might, could^ m<^^\si^ w 
should \oYQ ^^y)Sh.\s^^ 
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PERFECT TENSE* 
Signs, may, cariy or must have. 

Sitigular. Plural. 

1. May or can* have loved 1. May or can have loved 

2. Mayst or canst have loved 2. May or can have loved 

3. May or can have loved 3. May 07* can have loved 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs, migJU, could, would, or should have. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Might, could, would, or 1. Might, could, would, or 

should have loved should have loved 

2. Mightest, &c., have loved 2. Might have loved 

3. Might have loved 3. Might have loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love 1. If we love 

2. If thou love 2. If you love 

3. If he love 3. If they love t 

IMPEKATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Love, J or love thou, of 2. Love, or love ye or you, 
do thou love or do ye love. 

♦ Aftist belongs to the Perfect, as well as to the Present Potential ; 
but it is not inserted in the Perfect for want of room in the lines. 

t " The repiaining tenses of the subjunctive mood are, in every 
respect, similar to the corresponding tenses of the indicative mood, 
with the addition to the verb of a conjunction expressed or implied, 
demoting a condition, motive, wish, supposition," Ac 

t The imperative mood is not entitled to three persons. In strict 
propriety, it has only the second person in both numbers. For when 
I say, Let me love, I mean, Permit thou me to love. Hence, let me 
?ove, iM construed thus : let thou m^ (fo) love, or, Do thou l^t |;ie (j^o) 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PBESBHT. To love, PERFECT. To havc loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRXSEBT. Loving. PAST. Lovcd. 

PERFECT. Having loved. 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE MOODS AND 
TENSES OF ACTIVE VERBS, AND THE CASES OF 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

We love him ; James ' loves me ; it amuses 
him ; we shall conduct them ; they will divide 
the spoil ; soldiers should defend their country ; 
friends invite friends ; she can read her lesson ; 
she may play a tune ; you might please her ; 
thou mayest ask him ; he may have betrayed 
us ; we might have diverted the children ; Tom 
can deliver the message. 

I love ; to love ; he loves ; reprove thou ; has 
loved ; we tied the knot ; if we love ; if thou 
love ; they could have commanded armies ; he 
loved ; to baptize; to have loved ; loved ; loving; 
to survey ; having surveyed ; write a letter ; 
read your lesson ; thou hast obeyed my voice ; 
honour thy father; his mother teaches him; 
love; loved. 

•»• The teacher might now very opportunely acquaint 
the learner with the di^erence between the Nominative and 
Objective. The Nominativ§ cLCts ; the Ob\^\»v?^ \% oaA«A» 
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wpon; as, He eats apples. Tlie Nominative commonly 
comes h^ore the verb, the Objective after it. 

Concerning pronouns it may be observed, that the first 
speaks; the second is spoken to; and the third (or any 
noun) is ^oken of. We may parse the first sentence, for 
example. We love him: — TTc, the first personal pronoun, 
plural, masculine or fem. the Nominative ; Zove, a verb 
active, the first person plural, present, indicative ; him^ the 
third personal pronoun, singular, masculine, the Objective. 



QUESTIONS TO BE PUT TO THE PUPILS. 

How do you know that Zove is plural ? Ans. Because 
we its Nom. is 'plural. How do you know that love is the 
first person? Ans. Because we is the first personal pro- 
noun, and the verb is always of the same number and person 
with the noun or pronoun before it. 



VERBS PASSIVE. 

A Verb Passive is conjugated by adding the 
past participle to the auxiliary neuter verb " To 
Be," through all its changes of number, person, 
mood, and tense. 

Verbs of the passive voice are called regular, 
when they form their perfect participle by the 
addition of d or ed to the verb ; thus from the 
verb " To Love," which we have just conjugated, 
is formed the passive " To be loved," and the 
various inflexions of the passive, ** I am loved, 
I was loved, I shall be loved," &c. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB 



" TO BE LOVED." 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 





PEESENT TENSE, 




Singular. Plural 


1. 


Am loved 1. Are loved . 


2. 


Art loved 2. Are loved 


3. 


Is loved 8. Are loved 




PAST TENSE. 




Singular. Plural. 


1. 


Wafl loved 1. Were loved 


2. 


Wast loved 2. Were loved 


3. 


Was loved 3. Were loved 




PEBFECT TENSE. 




Singular. Ptwral. 


1. 


Have been loved 1. Have been loved 


2. 


Hast been loved 2. Have been loved 


3. 


Has been loved 3. Have been loved 




PLUPEtlFEOT TENSE. 




Singular. Plwrcd. 


1. 


Had been loved 1. Had been loved 


2. 


Hadst been loved 2. Had been loved 


3. 


Had been loved 8. Had been loved 




FUTURE TENSE. 




Singular. Plmal, 


1. 


Shall or will be loved 1. Shall or will be love 1 


2. 


Shalt or wilt be loved 2. Shall or will be loved 


3. 


Shall or will be loved 3. Shall or will be loved 




FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 




Singular. Plural, 


1. 


Shall have been loved 1. Shall have been loved 


2. 


Wilt have been loved 2. WUV \\voj(i\i^ctv\Q.N^<S. 


S. 


Will bare been loved 3. ^i\A \iaN^\i^\i\a^^ 




T> % 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. May or can be loved 1. May or can be loved 

2. Mayst or canst be loved 2. May or can be loved 

3. May or can be loved 8. May or can be loved 

PAST TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Might, &c., be loved 1. Might be loved 

2. Mightst be loved 2. Might be loved 

3. Might be loved 3. Might be loved 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. May have been loved 1. May have been loved 

2. Mayst have been loved 2. May have been loved 

3. May have been loved 3. May have been loved 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. Might have been loved 1. Might have been loved 

2. Mightst have been loved 2. Might have been loved 

3. Might have been loved 3. Might have been loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Svngidar, Plural, 

1. If I be loved 1. If we be loved 

2. If thou be be loved 2. If you be loved 

3. If he be loved 3. If they be loved 

PAST TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I were loved 1. If we were loved 

2. If thou wert loved 2. If you were loved 

3. If he were loved 3. If they were loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

^Singular Plural, 

2» Be thou loved 2. Be ye oi-joulovftd, 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. To be loved pbrpect. To Lave been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESEKT. Being loved. past^ Loved. 

PERFECT. Having been loved. 



After the pupil is expert in going over the Tenses of 
the verb as they are^ he may be taught to omit all the 
auxiliaries but one, and go over the verb, Thus : Present 
Potential, I may love ; thou mayst love ; he may love, &g., 
and then with the next auxiliary, thus : I can love ; thou 
camst love, he can love, &c., and then with mttstj thus : I 
mtist love ; thou mtist love ; he must love, &c., and then 
with the auxiliaries of the Past Potential, thus : I might 
love ; thou mightst love, &c. 



EXERCISES ON THE VERB PASSIVE. 
7%e MoodSy TenseSf <kc., to be pointed out. 

They are loved ; we were loved ; thou art 
loved ; it is loved ; she was loved ; he has been 
loved ; you have been loved ; I have been loved ; 
thou hadst been loved ; we shall be loved ; 
thou wilt be loved ; they will be loved ; I shall 
have been loved ; you will have been loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst be loved ; she 
must be loved ; they might be loved ; ye would 
be loved ; they should be loved ; I could be 
loved ; thou canst have been loved ; it may have 
been loved ; you might have been loved ; if I 
be loved ; thou wert loved ; we be loved ; they 
be loved. — Be thou loved ; be ye loved ; you be 
loved. — To be loved; loved; having been loved; 
to have been loved ; being loved. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXBBCISBS ON VERBS, AND CASES 
OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

Each to he explained. 

Tie John's shoes; this is Jane's bonnet; 
ask mamma ; he has learned his lesson ; she 
invited him ; your father may commend you ; 
he was baptized ; the minister baptized him ; 
we should have delivered our message; papa 
will reprove us ; divide the apples ; the captain 
had commanded his soldiers to pursue the 
enemy; Eliza diverted her brother; a hunter 
killed a hare ; were I loved ; were we good we 
should be happy. 

An Active or a Neuter Verb may be con- 
jugated through all its moods and tenses, by 
adding its present ^participle to the verb To Be : 
Thus, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. . 

Pre$ent, Past, 

I am loTing. I was loying. 

Thou art loving. Thou wast loving. 

He is loving. He was loving. 

The present and past indicative are also con- 
jugated by the assistance of ** Bo:^^ thus, 

Present. Past, 

I do love. I did love. 

Thou dost love. Thou didst love. 

He doth love. He did love. 

RULE I. 

Verbs ending in s«, sh, ch, on, or o, form the 
second and third persons singular of the Indica- 
tive Mood by adding est or es : as, 1st person, 
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dress; Snd person, dressest; drd person, 
dresses :— Fix, fixest, fixes; Go, goest, goes, 

RULE U. 

Verbs in y, change y into i before the ter- 
minations esty esy eth, or ed — but not before 
ing. Y, with a vowel before it, is not changed 
into i. Thus, 

Pres. Try, triest, tries, or trietb. Past, tried. Par/, trying. 
Pres, Pray, prayest, prays, or Past. prayed.Par^ praying, 
prayeth, 

RULE ni. 

Verbs accented on the last syllable, and 
verbs of one syllable, ending in a single con- 
sonant preceded by a single vowel, double the 
final consonant before the terminations est^ eth, 
ed, ing — but never before s. Thus, 

Allot, allottest, allots, allotteth, allotted, allotting. 
Blot, blottest, biots, blotteth, blotted, blotting. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular verbs are those which do not form 
(like the regular verb) their past tense and past 
participle by adding d or ed to the present 
tense ; thus, the verbs arise, begin, know, &c., are 
irregular, because we cannot say arised, heginned, 
or knowed ; but, as a reference to the following 
alphabetical list will show, they are thus formed: 
Present, arise ; past, arose ; part, past, arisen ; 
so of Begin, "began, begun ; Know, knew, known, 

&G. 
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There are various kinds of Irregular Verbs 
with which the young student should render 
himself familiar; such, for instance, as those 
which have the present and past tenses and per- 
fect participle precisely the same ; as, present 
tense, cost; past, cost ; part. cost. Others have 
the past tense and perfect participle the same ; 
as, s^ZZ, sold, sold; abide, abode, abode, &c. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; 
&s, feed, fed; leave, left, &c. Some by. the ter- 
mination en; ns, fall, fell, fallen ; others by the 
tennination ght; as, teach, taught, &c. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Skewing the Present, Past, and Participle of each. 

The recollection of these verbs is so important that the 
juvenile pupil should be frequently examined as to his 
knowledge of their irregular formations. 



Present 


Past. 


Past Participle, 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Am 


was 


been 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awoke k* 


awaked 


Bear, to bring forth bare 


bdm 


Bear, to carry 


bore 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, or beat 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent B 


bent R 


Bereave 


bereft R 


bereft R 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bid, b&de 


bidden, bid 


Bind, un- 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 



^^iiTf 



* JTiOBe rerbs which are conjugated regularly, as well as irregu- 
' '■, are marked with an R. 
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Pruent 


Past, 


Past Participle. 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


bring 


brought 


Bnild, re-hdld 


built 


built 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught R 


caught R 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere 


clave R 


cleaved 


Cleave, to split 


clove, or cleft 


cloven, or cleft 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed 


clad R 


Come, he- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow- 


crew R 


crowed 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare, to challenge is r 




Deal 


dealt R 


dSalt R 


Dig 


dag R 


dug R 


Do, mis- un- 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Dwell 


dwelt R 


dwelt R 


Eat 


Sat, or ate 


eaten, or Sat 


Fall, he- 


fell 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forbear 


forbore 


forbom 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, for^t 
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Present^ 


Past, 


Past Pa/rUciple, 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get, be- for- 


got 


got 


Gild 


gilt R 


gilt R 


Gird, he- en- 


girt R 


girt R 


Give, for- mis- 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave, en- r 


graved 


graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Have 


had 


had 


Hang 


hung 


hung * 


Hear 


hgard 


hSard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn R 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold, be- with- 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit R 


knit, or knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead, mis- 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to lie down 


lay 


lain, or lifin 


Load 


loaded 


laden R 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


mSant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown R 


Pay, rc- 


paid 


paid 


Piit 


ptit 


ptit 


Head 


r6ad 


rSad 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 



* Jffang, to take away life by hanging, ia regular ; as, The robber 
waa/kins^ed, hut the gown was hung up. 



\ 
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Present 


Past. 


Past ParticvpU, 


Bide 


rode 


rode, ridden 


Bing 


rung, rang 


rung 


Bise, a- 


rose 


risen 


Bive 


rived . 


riven 


Bun 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn R 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw ' 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


SeU 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set, be- 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape, mis- 


shaped 


shapen R 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven R 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone R 


shone R 


Show* 


showed 


shown 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Shrink 


shrunk, shrank 


shrunk 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sung, sang 


sung 


Sink 


sunk, sank 


sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


Slide 


slid 


slidden 


Sling 


slung, slang 


slung 


Slink 


slunk 


slunk 


Slit 


slit R 


slit, or slitted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown R 


Speak, he- 


spoke 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend, mis- 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt B 


spilt R 


Spin 


spun, span 


spun 



/S^etP, shewed^ «/tetcn, pTonoxmcedi show^ &l<^. 
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Present. 


Past. 


Past Participle. 


Spit, be- 

Split 

Sprfiad 


spit, spat 

split 

spread 


spit, spitten 

split 

spread 


Spring 

Stand, with-f &c. 


sprung, sprang 
stood 


sprung 
stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 
Stink 


stung 
stunk, stank 


stung 
stunk 


Stride, he' 


strode, or strid 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck, stricken 


String 
Strive 


strung 
strove 


strung 
striven 


Strew, he- 


strewed 


sti'ewed or 


Strow, Re- 


strowed 


strown, strowed 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


SwSat 


BwSat 


swSat 


Sweep 
SweU 


swept 
swelled 


swept 
swollen R 


Swim 


swum, swam 


swum 


Swing 
Take, he-, &c. 


swung 
took 


swung 
taken 


Teach, mis- re- 
Tear, tm- 


taught 
tore 


taught 
torn 


TeU 


told 


told 


Think, he- 
Thrive 


thought 
throve 


thought 
thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wftx 


waxed 


waxen r 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 
Win 


wept 
won 


wept 
won 


Wind 


wdtind 


wOdnd 


Work 


wrought R 


wrought, worked 


Wring 
Write 


wrung 
wrote 


wrung 
written 
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EXERCISES ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The Pa^t Tense and Past Participle of each to he named. 

Take, drive, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, 
arise, catch, bereave, am, burst, draw, drink, fly, 
flee, fall, get, give, go, feel, forsake, grow, have, 
hear, hide, keep, know, lose, pay, ride, ring, 
shake, run, seek, sell, see, sit, slay, slide, smite, 
speak, stand, tell, win, write, weave, tear, think, 
work, wind. 

Defective Verbs. 

Defective Verbs are those which are deficient 
of some of their moods and tenses ; as present 
and past, ca», could (which have no other 
formations); may, wight; shall, should; will, 
would ; must, must ; ought, ought, &c. 



Of adverbs. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb, to express 
some quality or circumstance of time, place, or 
manner, respecting it ; as, Ann speaks distinctly ; 
she is remarkably diligent, and reads very cor- 
rectly. 

The most regularly formed adverbs are those 
ending with the syllable ly, which is frequently 
appended to an adjective; as, wise, wisely, or 
^lore wise ; a^tivey actively^ or more actvx^^ %.^«^ 
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thus denoting how a thing was done — wisely or 
actively. 

Some adverbs form degrees of comparison ; 
as often, oftener, oftenest; soon, sooner, soon- 
est, &c. 

Adverbs may be divided into different classes ; 
the chief of which are those of Number, as, 
once, twice ; of Time, as, daily, already ; of Place, 
as, below, downward ; of Quantity, as, enough, 
almost; of Quality, as, cleverly, quickly; of 
Doubt, as, perad venture; of Comparison, as, more, 
most ; better, best ; worse, worst, &c. 

The following is a List of Adverbs in most 
general use : — 

No, not, nay, yea, yes, too, well, up, very, ioeih., how, 
why, far, now, then, ill, soon, much, here, there, where, 
when, whence, thence, still, more, most, little, less, least, 
thus, since, ever, never, while, whilst, once, twice, thrice, 
first, scarcely, quite, rather, again, ago, seldom, often, 
indeed, exceedingly, already, hither, thither, whither, 
doubtless, haply, perhaps, enough, daily, always, sometimes, 
almost, alone, peradventure, backward, forwajd, upward, 
downward, together, apart, asunder, viz., to and fro, in 
fine. 

PEOIIISOUOUS EXERCISES ON THE ADVERBS AND 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Let the Adverbs he pointed out, and the irregular for- 
mations of each Verb be correctly given. 

He speaks rapidly. He told us immediately. 

She sings delightfully. Immediately the cock 

crew Peter wept bitterly. She went away 
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yesterday.* They eame to-day. They will 
perhaps buy some to-morrow. Ye shall know 
hereafter. She sung sweetly. Cats soon learn 
to catch mice. Mary rose up hastily. They 
that have enough may soundly sleep. Cain 
wickedly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. 
He is a very good man. Sooner or later all 
must die. You read too little. They talk too 
much. Before the cock crow thou wilt deny 
me thrice. James acted wisely. How many 
lines can you repeat? You ran hastily. He 
speaks fluently. Then were they glad. He fell 
fast asleep. She should not hold her head 
awry. The ship was driven ashore. No, in- 
deed. They are all alike. Let him that is 
athirst drink freely. The oftener you read with 
attention, the more you will improve. 



Of PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a part of speech placed 
before nouns and pronouns, to show the relation 
between them; as, He travelled /rom London 
to Liverpool in a few hours. 

* To-day, yesterday, and to-morrow, are always nouns, for they 
are parts of time : as, Yesterday is past, to-day is passing, and wo 
may never see to-morrow. When these words answer to the question 
when, they are governed by a preposition understood ; as. When will 
John come home ? (on> To-nu>rrow, for he went away (on) yes- 
terday. 

Mucli Is used, 1st, as an adverb; as. It is rrnich lactter to give than 
to receive. 2nd, as an adieetive ; as, in much wisdom, is much grief. 
8rd, as a noun; as. Where much is given, much is required. In 
strict propriety, however, much can never be a noun, but an adjec- 
tive: for were tlie question to be aSked, Much what is given? it would 
be necessary to add a noun^ and say, Where muxh qr^M. ^a» ^^x^ 
much ffratUude is required. 
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Every preposition requires an objective case 
after it. When a preposition does not govern 
an objective case it becomes an adverb ; as, He 
rides about But in such phrases as, cast up, 
hold out J fall on, the words up, out, and on, must 
be considered as a part of the verb, rather than 
as prepositions or adverbs. 

Some words are used as prepositions in one 
place and as adverbs in another : Thus, before 
is a preposition when it refers to place, as, He 
stood before the door ; and an adverb when it 
refers to time : as, Before that Philip called 
thee, I saw thee. The word before, however, and 
others in similar situations, may still be con* 
sidered as prepositions, if we supply an appro- 
priate noun, as, before the time that Philip, &c. 

Towards is a. preposition, but toward is always 
an adjective, and means **Eeady to do or learn.** 

The following is an alphabetical list of pre- 
positions, which ought to be committed to 
memory : — 



About, above, according to, 
across, after, against, 
along, among, amongst, 
amid, amidst, around, at, 
athwart. 

Before, behind, below, be- 
neath, beside, besides, 
between, betwixt, beyond, 

by. 

Concerning. 
Down, during. 
Except^ excepting. 



For, from. 

In, instead of, into. 

Near, nigh. 

Of, off, on, out of, over. 

Eegarding, respecting. 

Since. 

Through, throughout, till, 

to, touching, towards. 
Under, underneath, unto, 

up, upon. 
With, within, without. 
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Of conjunctions. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech which joins 
words and sentences together ; as, You and I 
must go to Leith ; but Peter may stay at home. 

Conjunctions are principally of two kinds — 
Copulative and Disjunctive, 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to con- 
nect or to continue a sentence, by expressing 
an addition, a supposition, a cause, &c.; as, 
*• He and his brother reside in London ; " "I 
will go, if he will accompany me ; " " You are 
happy, because you are good." The principal 
Conjunctions Copulative are : — andj if, that, 
both, then^ for, since, because, therefore, wherefore. 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also 
to express opposition of meaning in different 
degrees; as, ''Though he was frequently re- 
proved, yet he did not reform;" "They came 
with her, but went away without her." The 
following is a list of the principal Disjunctive 
Conjunctions: — but, than^ though, either, or, as, 
unless, neither, nor, lest, yet, notwithstanding. 

But in some cases is an adverb; as, "We 
are but (only) of yesterday, and know nothing." 

Sometimes the same words are used as 
conjunctions in one place, and as prepositions 
or adverbs in another place : as, Since (conj.) we 
must part, let us do it peaceably ; I have not 
seen him since (prep.) that time ; Our friend- 
ship commenced long since (adv.). 
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KXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONB. 
Each hind to he distinguished. 

Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor. Blessed are the meek ; for they 
shall inherit the earth; Life is more than 
meat, and the body is more than raiment. 
Consider the ravens, for they neither sow nor 
reap ; which have neither store-house nor barn ; 
and God feedeth them. You are happy because 
you are good. 



Of interjections. 

An Interjection is a word which e?cpres8es 
some emotion of the speaker; as, Oh, what a 
sight is here ! Well done ! 

A LIST OF INTEBJECTIONS. 



Adiea ! ah ! alsus ! &,lack 1 

away 1 aha ! 
Begone I 
Hark ! ho ! ha ! he ! hail 1 

halloo 1 hum ! hush ! 

htlzza ! hist ! hey-day ! | 



Lo! 

I Btttinge ? brave ! 

Pshaw ! 

See! 

Well-a-day ! &c. 
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On parsing. 

Parsing is the act or operation of resolving 
a sentence into its several grammatical parts or 
elements, and of accounting for the construc- 
tion of language, agreeably to the rules laid 
down in this grammar. To give an example : 
let us proceed to parse a simple sentence, which 
contains the various parts of speech, demon- 
strating the grammatical connection of one part 
with another in the formation of a short but 
perfect sentence. 

** T7ie sovereign, who rules absolutely over his 
subjects t is often, alas! capricious and tyrannicaV^ 

The is an indefinite article ; sovet^eign is a noun sub- 
Bttmtive, of the masculine gtoder, nominative case, third 
person singular, and precedes the verb is ; who is a relative 
pronoun, of the nominative case, agreeing with its antece- >v 
dent sovereigrhf and precedes the verb rules ; rules is a verb 
neuter, "^of the indicative mood, present tense, third person 
singular, and agrees with its nominative word who (ac- 
cording to the first rule in Syntax (''A verb agrees with its 
nominative case in number and person") ; absolutely/ is an 
adverb qualifying the verb ruleSf and stating the manner 
*'how;'* over is a preposition "placed before" the word 
subjects : his is an adjective pronoun agreeing with subjects ; 
r« is an irregular intransitive verb personal, from the verb 
"To be," the indicative mood, present tense, third person 
singular (see the grammatical formula, "I am, thou art, 
he 28"), and agrees with its nominative sovereign ("A 
verb agrees," &c.) ; often is an adverb of time ; alas/ is 
an interjection or exclamation "interjected" between the 
wotds of the sentence ; capriciotis is an ftd^ecstlvft ^<»k»5^ 
(in number and ca«e) "wiib t\i^ uQtoiTi^kNjc^^ »w«r«v^*» v*d* 
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is a conjunction, "conjoining" the preceding adjective with 
the one which follows ; tyrannical is an adjective, conjoined 
with the word capricious, and having the same number, 
case, and agreement. 

The following stanza, which contains all the 
different parts of speech, may be parsed, as 
another example : — 

** how stupendous was the power 

That raised me with a word ; 
And every day, and every hour, 
I lean upon the Lord." 

0, an interjection ; Tuyw, an adverb ; stupendouSf an ad- 
jective, in the positive degree, compared by more and most, 
as stupendous, more stupendous, most stupendous ; tca<, a 
verb neuter, third person singular, past, indicative ; the, an 
article, the definite ; poweTy a noun, singular, neuter, the 
nominative ; That, a relative pronoun, singular, neuter, 
the nominative, here used for which; its antecedent is 
pmoer ; raised, a verb, active, third person singular, past 
indicative ; me, the first personal pronoun, singular, mascu- 
line, or feminine, the objective ; with, a preposition ; a, an 
article, the indefinite ; word, a noun, singular, neuter, the 
objective ; Aind, a conjunction ; every, a distributive pro- 
noun ; day, a noun, singular, neuter, the objective ; and, 
and every, as before ; hour, a noun, singular, neuter, the 
objective ; /, the first personal pronoun, singular, masculine 
or feminine, the nominative ; Imn, a verb neuter, first per- 
son, singular, present, indicative ; upon, a preposition ; the, 
an article, the definite ; Lord, a noun, singular, masculine, 
the objective (governed by upon). 

It is indispensably necessary that the t)upil 
be extremely expert at parsing before he pro- 
ceeds to correct the exercises under the rules 
of Syntax. It would greatly contribute to this 
end, if he selected passages, of peculiar con- 
struction, for the sake of analyzation*, ot other- 
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wise the teacher might extract them from the 
best writers for the pupil's use. In the mean- 
time the following sentences will afford the 
student a sufficient variety of examples : — 



LESSONS AND EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Still waters are usually the deepest. Guilt 
often casts a damp over om' gayest hours. The 
dissolute and the gay little think of the miseries 
of their poor fellow-creatures. Many persons 
are better than we suppose them to be. The 
more we are blessed, the more grateful we 
should be. His knowledge is equal, but his 
judgment inferior. 

A little attention will rectify many errors. A 
passion for revenge has always been considered 
as the mark of a little and mean mind. If 
greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our 
dangers. Engrave on your minds this sacred 
rule : ** Do imto others as you wish that they 
should do unto you." Trudi and candour pos- 
sess a powerful charm : they bespeak universal 
favour. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind, 
and cheerful. After the first departure from 
sincerity, it is seldom in our power to stop : one 
artifice generally leads on to another. Temper 
the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of 
serious thought. Discontent often nourishes 
passions, equally malignant in the cottage and 
in the palace. A great proportion of human 
evils is created by ourselves. To our own 
failings we are commonly blind. Tti^ -fe^jecA.- 
ships of yoimg persons ace o^e*^ icsvssA^^ ^s^ 
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capricious likings. In our youthful amusements 
let no unfairness be found. A good mind is 
unwilling to give pain to either man or beast. 
Peevishness and passion often produce, from 
trifles, the most serious mischiefs. 

Utility is not confined to particular pursuits, 
nor are worth* and merit the peculiar growth 
of any soil. Many pillars of our country have 
been reared on a plebeian base ; while numbers 
have been found prouder to erect trophies of 
their own, than to boast the reflected honours 
of ancestry. In every station laurels may be 
earned and a solid reputation acquired .f In 
the senate, at the bar, in the pulpit or the 
school, in the field or on the ocean, in mercantile 
engagements or mechanical pursuits, in the 
peaceful shade of philosophic retirement ; nay, 
even in the inferior occupations of agriculture 
and the arts, a man may be honourably and 
usefully employed,! and discharge his duty to 
his conscience and his country. 

The spirit of religion breathes gentleness 
and affability. It gives a native unaffected 
ease to the behaviour; it is social, kind, and 
cheerful. 

Impress § your minds with reverence for all 
that is sacred. Let no wantonness of youthful 
spirits, no compliance with the intemperate mirth 
of others, ever betray § you into profane sallies. 

♦ Worth and merit, the Nominative to are, but here put after it on 
account of nor preceding it — g^rowth is the Nominative after are. 

4 Acquired is a past participle, having may he imderstood. 

\. May be employed, a verb neuter, though under the passive form ; 
discJia^gv a yerb active, third person singular pres. potential ; may is 

/ Jmpre9s, 2nd pen, pin. imperaUy«; betroy, ipw%. \s&DiAi^«\ to 
beinff omitted of ter iet. 
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Feeble are the attractions of the fairest form, 
if it be suspected that nothing within * con'e- 
sponds with the pleasing appearance without.* 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is sup- 
posed to be the vehicle of malice. 

You must not expect to find study always 
agreeable : like the rosef it has its beauties, but 
it is not without its thorns. 

Sweetness of temper is a quality, which re- 
flects a lustre on every accomplishment. Virtue 
embalms the memory of the good. Licentious- 
ness and crimes pave the way to ruin. Many 
have been visited with afflictions who have not 
profited by them. We should study to live 
peaceably with all men. Eumour often tells 
false tales. 

Wisdom is the principal thing J; therefore 
get § wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get § 
understanding. Exalt § her, and she shall 
promote thee. She shall bring thee to honour 
when thou dost embrace her. She shall give 
to thine 1 1 head an omamentIF of grace ; a crown IF 
of glory shall she deliver to thee. Hear,** 
my son, and receive my sayings, and the years 
of thy life shall be many. 

It may be remarked, that few have made a 
distinguished figure in their literary career, who 



* WUhin and mtfuntt are adverbs here, nnless we supply iheperton. 

t Rose is in the objective, because to is understood i^ter like. 

t Thing is in the nominative case. 

§ Oet and ftmJ^, second person, imperative mood, ihou being under- 
stood; ?ier relates to loiscUm, which is here personified. 

I Thine is here used for thy, a possessive pronoun. 

1 Ornament, objective case, governed by «AaM give. Crown, objec- 
tive case, governed by shall deliver. 

♦* Hear is here a verb nevler, eqoai to liirtwv, %nvp«r<rtw«i'n«»^ 
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have not evinced an early predilection for books. 
The boy who performs the prescribed task, who 
attends to all the minute parts of his duty, may 
escape censure, and may even gain applause ; 
but he will never reach the exalted heights of 
the voluntary student, who seeks for learning 
from the innate love which he bears it (i. e. 
to it). 

Had* the boyish Milton spent his leisure 
hours, as he might have done without blame, 
in the common amusements of his years, it is 
probable that we should never have heard of 
his Paradise Lost.f 



How to distiHguish the different Parts of Speech, 

A word that makes sense after an article^ or 
the phrase speak of is a noun ; as, A ma7i ; I 
speak of money, 

A word that makes sense before the word 
thingy &c,, is an adjective; as, A good thing; a 
bad boy. 

A verb may be known by putting we or to 
before it ; as. We write ; to teach ; or by asking 
the question. What does he do ? or, What does 
he suffer f 

The answer to the question. How? How 
much! When? or. Where? is generally an 
adverb; as, How are you? Very well; How 
does James read ? He reads distinctly ^ &c. 

* Had jj7(n^, third person singular, pluperfect subjonctivc, because 
^/s understocd; tbaa, If the boyish Milton hcul, &c. 
f /^aradise Zof^mnst be considered as one word, aivoxm neuter. 
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A preposition admits of the personal pronoun 
them after it ; as, She went in with them to the 
church. 

How to discover the Nominative or Objective, 

The answer to the question, Who or what did 
it, or suffered it ? is the nominative or agent ; as, 
John can write a letter. Who can write a letter ? 
John ; therefore John is the nominative to can 
write. The objective is found out by asking. What 
can John write? A letter; therefore letter is 
in the objective. The Persians were defeated 
by Alexander. Who were defeated? The Per- 
sians; nominative. By whom were the Persians 
defeated ? By Alexander ; objective. 



On DEKIVATION. 

Derivation forms a most important feature 
in the science of Etymology; and therefore, 
having treated of the diiFerent kinds of words, 
and &eir various modifications, which is the 
first portion of Etymology, it may be proper to 
explain some of the modes in which derivative 
words are formed from their simple roots. The 
great majority of words in the English language, 
as well as in all other languages, are derivatives, 
the primitive or radical words being compara- 
tively few in number. 

Words are derived from one another in various 
ways, and the tracing of derivatives to the 
simple words from which they are formed is 
called Derivation. The stvid-^ oi \\.\^\\ft\»<^'^"^ 
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instructive, but interesting, as illustrative of the 
structure and affinities of languages, and the 
means by which the vast number and variety of 
ideas requiring expression, have suitable words 
formed from a few primitives. 

The plan of this little volume does not admit 
of diffuseness ; but the following brief summary 
may be useful : — 

In derivation there are four things to be 
taken into consideration, viz., Boots, Prefixes, 
Affixes, and Inflexions, 

Roots are the primitive words of a language, 
from which other words are derived. They 
are distinguished as Separable Roots, as, man, 
love, good ; and Inseparable Roots, as, ject^ in 
project and adjective, cess in procession and access, 
due in education and produce, and it in exit^ 
transit. 

Prefixes and Affixes, — Syllables, by themselves 
without meaning, placed before roots, are called 
prefixes;"^ placed after roots, they are called 
affixes. In the words prefix, affix, produce, 
introduce, illegal, and unmanlt/, Uie parts pre, 
af (or ad), pro, intro, ily and un, are prefixes. 
In the words manly, hardness, lengthen, and 
satisfy, the parts ly, ness, en, and /y, are affixes. 

Inflexions are changes in the termination of 
words, to express varieties of meaning ; but any 
word with its inflexions is still considered the 
same word in different forms — as, hat^ hats, 
hat's ; love, loves, loving, loved, &c. 

Derivatives are of three kinds : inflected words 

* See list of Prefixes, page 60. 
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— as, seeSf seen, seeing ; compound words, which 
explain themselves — as, seaman, manhood^ light- 
house ; and \Xiords with prefixes or affixes, or both, 
as, manly, describe, predict, object, unmanly, pre^ 
ceptor. 

Derivation extends to all languages, and it 
is to this circumstance that the copiousness of 
the English language may he chiefly attributed. 
As an illustration, let us take the derivative 
word stranger^ which may be traced to the simple 
vocal sound of e, a Latin preposition, denoting 
"from," or **out of." From this simple 
vowel springs ex, as used, for the sake of 
euphony, before words beginning with a vowel. 
Thence is derived the adverb and preposition 
extra, " beyond," or " without " (from ex terra, 
•* out of the land"). Hence is formed the adjec- 
tive extraneus, and the English extraneous, 
** foreign," or " strange." From this source the 
Franks adopted the word estrange, which, for 
the sake of euphony, was converted by the 
French into Strange; whence springs Stranger. 
From these the English have derived the words 
estrange and estrangement ; but it is a frequent 
rule with English philologists, in Anglicizing 
French words, to adopt flie initial s in the 
place of the French e, or rather drop the initial 
e in estrange; and then we have the words 
" strange " and " stranger." 
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PREFIXES. 

In the derivdtion and construction of words, 
which are the essence of Etymology, the Pre- 
fixes of our language are of the first importance. 
They have largely contributed to its copious- 
ness, and the adornment of English composition. 
Through them the philologer has been enabled 
to make many valuable additions to om: general 
vocabulary, in accordance with the progress of 
ideas and the expansion of the human mind.* 
They are chiefly derived from the Saxon, Latin, 
and Greek languages; of which the following 
are alphabetical summaries : — 

SAXON PREFIXES, 

A, aa a, prefix, means on or in ; as about, afoot, ashore, &c. 

£e, about, as 5esprinkle ; also, for or before ; as 6espeak, 
befriend. 

£n, in, as encircle ; also, to make ; as enable, enfeeble. 

En is changed into em in roots beginning with b or p; as 
embark, empower, embrace. 

For, not, or opposition, or wrong ; as /orbid, forget, for- 
swear. 

Fore, before ; as /oremost, foresee^ forew&m. 

Mia, error or defect ; «is mistake, misdeed, misconduct. 

Out, excess or superiority ; as ovtmn, outliye. 

Over, superiority, eminence, or excess ; as overseer, over- 
charge, orerdo. 

Un, before an adjective or adverb, not ; as wnlikely, unwill- 
ing, wnspeakable ; un, before a verb, the itndoing of the 
action ; as ttnfetter, iindress. 

* In illustration, we have only to take a single root, say the Latin 

verb ducere (to lead, fromdwr, a leader) and we thence derive aft-duce, 

ad-duce^ con-<ftice, de-duce, e-duro, in-duce^ intro-duce, ob-duce, pro-duce^ 

re-duce, se-duce, sub-duce, tra-duce, <fcc, with their substantives, ab- 

c/efa/on, Oe-duction, intro-diKtion^ «fcc. 
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Vpy motion upwards ; as ftpstart ; also subversion ; as 

t£|)8et. 
Withj from or against ; as mthAi9,Wf K^t^Astand, wUkkQld., 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, ah, or ahSf from or away; as avert, a&solve, o^stracti 
abstain. 

^c^, to ; as a<2here, adv&atj ac^yerb, ae^uce, ac^join. The 
prefix ad often changes the d into the first letter of the 
root to which it is joined ; as o^ract, a/-fix, a/-fect, ag^ 
gi'ession, ac-cede, ap-position. This is also the case with 
other prefixes. 

Airif round about } as ambient (the h being introduced for 
euphony), amputate. 

Ante, before; as antecedent, antechamber, antediluvian, 
anticipate. 

Bis, twice ; as &iped, &tsect, &imanous, two-handed. 

Ciivum, round ; as circumnavigate, circumambient, circum- 
scribe. Ou, on this side of ; c»-alpine. 

Con, together ; as conspire, convoke, consonant, construc- 
tion : also CO ; as coincide ; also, cog, col, com, cor. 

Contra, against ; as contradict, contract, couTttcrbalance. 

De, down ; as <tecline, c^cject, c^estroy, (temolish. 

JH, or dU, asunder ; as divert, (dissolve, c^iverge, (distract : 
also, difs as c2t/-fuse. 

E or ex, out of ; as evolve, e^rtract, eruption, exclude, 
eoralt, egress. 

Extra, beyond ; as eajfroordinary, ea^avagant. 

In, in or into, before a verb ; as inject, invade, inhale, 
iAnminate, imprint : not before an adjective, as in- 
human, iflegal, irresistible, impertinent, i^oble. 

Inter, between ; as intervene, interpose, interval, iTi^erlude, 
inteZligent. 

Intro, within ; as introduce, intromit. 

Juxta, nigh to ; as juxtaposition. 

Oh, in the way of, or against ; as obstruct, o&stacle, o5ject, 
o&tuse, oppose, occur, o/fer ; the consonant h in the three 
last examples being altered for euphony. 

Per, through, or completely ; as perforate^ ^ ervadft^ '^^v- 
feet, ^e/lucid. 
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A simple sentence contains but one subject, 
and one finite verb ;* as, Life is sliorU 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, connected by one or more 
conjunctions ; as, Tim^ is short ; but eternity is 
long, 

A phrase is two or more words used to ex- 
press a certain relation between ideas, without 
affirming anything ; as, In truth ; To he plain 
with you. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the subject (or nominative), the attribute (or verb), 
and the ol^ect. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; 
the attribute is the thing affirmed or denied ; and 
the object is the thing affected by such action. 

EULE L 

J verb must agree with its nominative case 
in number and person ; as, " I read ; thou 
readest ; he reads ; we read ; ye read ; they 
read." 

EXERCISES TO BE COBRECTED AND PARSED, 
ACCORDING TO BULB. 

I likes to Study. He do love play. They 
was there. Them cannot come. We is but of 
yesterday and knowest nothing. Thou shall 
not follow a multitude to do evil. The days 
of man is but as grass. All things is naked and 
open to the eyes of him with whom we has to 

* FiniU verbs are those to which number and person appertain. 
The vt/^n*eive mood baa no respect to noinber or person. 
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do. All things was created by him. In him we 
live and moves. 

Frequent commission of crimes harden his 
heart. In our earliest youth the contagion of 
manners are observable. The pyramids of 
Egypt has stood more than three thousand 
years. The number of our days are with thee. 
A judicious arrangement of studies facilitate 
improvement. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye, 
A few pangs of conscience now and then 
interrupts his pleasure, and whispers to him 
that he once had better thoughts. There is 
more cultivators of the earth than of their own 
hearts. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight 
some persons. Not one of those whom thou 
sees clothed in purple are happy. There's two 
or three of us who have seen the work. Him * 
and her were of the same age. 

KULE XL 

An active verb governs the objective case ; 
as, ** We love him ; He loves us,**\ 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

He loves we. They saw I. He and they we 
know, but who art thou ? She that is idle and 
mischievous reprove sharply. Ye only have I 
known. Let thou and 1 the battle try. He 
who committed the offence, thou shouldst cor- 
rect, not I who am innocent. Esteeming their- 

* RqIo— TA« subject of a verb should be in the nominative ; thus, Him 
and her were married ; should be, he and sJie were married, 
t The participle, being a part of tU« "VCcVj, ^o^^roaMJfta «««»». «»r^ 
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selves wise, they became fools. Upon seeing I 
he turned pale. 

■ Having exposed hisself too much to the fire 
of the enemy, he soon lost an arm in the action. 
The man, who * he raised from obscurity, is 
dead. Who did they entertain so freely ? They 
are the persons who we ought to respect. "Who 
having not seen we love. 

They who opulence has made proud, and 
who luxury has corrupted, are not happy. 
Repenting him t of his design. It will be very 
difficult to agree his conduct with the principles 
he professes. Go, flee thee away into the land 
of Judea. I shall premise J with two or three 
general observations. He ingratiates with some 
by traducing others. 

RULE III. 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, 
" To whom much is given, of him much 
shall be required," 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

Whom was your instructor? To who will 
you give that pen? Will you go with 1? 
Without I ye can do nothing. Withhold not 
good from they to who it is due. With who do 
you live ? 

Great friendship subsists between he and L 

* When the objective is a relative^ it precedes both the verb and its 
nominative. 

Rule.— Neuter verbs do not admit of an objective after them. 

Rule.— ^c^iiw verbs do not admit of a preposition after them ; Thus, 
I must premise with thr^ Qitcumst&iiCQBf should &e, I must premise 
tAr^e circuautances. 
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He can do nothing of hisself. They willingly, 
and of theirselves, endeavoured to make up 
the difference. He laid the suspicion upon 
somebody, I know not who, in the company. 
Who do you speak to?* Who did they ride 
with? Who dost thou serve under? Flattery 
can hurt none, but those who it is agreeable to. 
It is not I thou art engaged with. It yf^ not 
he that they were so angry with. 

Who didst thou receive that intallig^Qce 
from ? The person who I travelled with has 
sold the horse which be rode on during our 
journey. Does that boy know who be speaks 
to ? I hope it is not I thou art displeased witb. 
He is quite unacquainted with,f and conse- 
quently cannot speak upon that subject. 

EULE IV. 

Two or more nouns in the singular number 
require a verb in the plural; as, "James 
a7id John are good boys; for they are 
busy." 

When the noum are separated hy a disjunctive conjunc- 
tloUf the verb is vsed in the singular number ; as, James or 
John is dux." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

He and I was there. He and she is brother 
and sister. The rich and poor meets together. 

* Rule. — The preposition should be placed immediately b^ore the 
relative which it governs ; as, To whom do you speak. 

t Rule. — It is improper to connect different prepositions toith the same 
noun; for example, Tliey were refused entrance intOf and forcibly 
drivenAom the house; should be, They were refused entrance into 
the hoQBf , and forcibly driven from it. 
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Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 
The time and place for the conference was 
agreed on. Idleness and ignorance is the parent 
of many vices. John and I reads better than 
you. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the 
golden mediocrity. Luxurious living and high 
pleasures, begets a languor and satiety that 
destroys all enjoyment. Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. Neither pre- 
cept nor discipline are so forcible as example. 
Either the boy or the girl were present. NeiUier 
character nor dialogue were yet understood. 
The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the 
careful matron, are much more serviceable in 
life, than petticoated philosophers. 

It must be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire do not cany in them robbery or mm*der. 
Man is not such a machine as a clock or a 
watch, which move merely as they are moved. 
Neither William nor James has attended school 
to-day. Either he or I are to go there. 

EULE Y. 

Co?ijunctions couple the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and 
pronouns ; as, ** Do good, and se^k peace. 
He and / are happy." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

He reads and wrote well. She sings and 
plajred sweetly. He or me must go. Neither 
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he nor her can attend. Anger glances into 
the breast of a wise man, but will rest only in 
the bosom of fools. My brother and him are 
tolerable grammarians. 

The parliament addressed the king, and has 
been prorogued the same day. If he under- 
stands the subject, and attend to it, he can 
scarcely fail of success. Did he not tell thee 
his fault, and entreated thee to forgive him?* 
And dost thou open thine eyes upon such a 
one, and bringest me into judgment with thee ?* 
You and us enjoy many privileges. 

Professing regard, and to act differently, 
mark a base mind. K a man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them is gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into the mountains, and seeketh that which is 
gone astray ? 

Bank may confer influence, but will not 
necessarily produce virtue.! She was proud, 
though now humble. He is not rich, but is 
respectable. Our season of improvement is 
short ; and, whether used or not, will soon pass 
away. 

EULE VI. 

One verb governs another in the inJinUive 
mood : as, ** Forget not to do good." % 

* The game /orm of tho verb raust be continaed. 

f Conjunctions frequently couple different moods and tenses of 
verbs ; but in these instances the nominative should be repeated ; as, 
He may return, but he will not continue. 

% The infinitive mood is frequently governed by nouns and aeffeC" 
tivet; as, They have a desire to learn; Worthy to b« Vw^^ \i»Jt 
governs the objective case ; as, Let him beware. 
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T6i the %n of tM irifinitivty is not wed after the verbe 
bid) dftre^ need, ma^e, iee^ hear, feel, let, pereeiye, beliold| 
observej and haye.* 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PAttSED. 

Strive learn. He wished study. They obliged 
him do it. Newton did not wish obtrude his 
discoveries on the public. His penetration and 
diligence seemed vie with each other. Milton 
cannot be said have contrived the structure ot 
an epie poem. Endeavouring persuade. Chris- 
tians ought forgive injuries. 

I dare not to proceed so hastily. I have 
seen some young persons to conduct themselves 
very discreetly. He bade me to go home. It is 
the difference of their conduct which makes us 
to approve the one, and to reject the other. 

We heard the thunder to roll. It is a great 
support to virtue, when we see a good mind 
to maintain its patience and tranquillity under 
injuries and afflictions, and to cordially forgive 
its oppressors. Let me to do that. I bid my 
servant to do this, and he doeth it. I need not 
to solicit him to do a kind office. 

EULE VII. 

When two nouns come together signifying 
different things, the Jirst is put in the 
possessive case; as, ''Johns book; on 
eagles' wings." 

"^ To is generally used after the passive of these verbs ; as, He vxu 

made to believe it; and sometimes after the active, especially of /lave, 

aprindpal verb ; as, I had to loaVt all the way. The inAnUive is often 

^dependent of the rest of the sentence ; as, To proceed ; To cotifeu 

^tbe tratbt I was in fault 
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When two nouns come together signifying the same 
thing, they agree in case j as, Cicero the orator : the city 
Edinburgh. 

Eule. — WTien several nouns come together in the possessive 
dascy the a/po8ti*ophe with s is annexed to the last, and un» 
derstood to the rest ; as Jane and Lucy's books. 

When any words intervene^ the sign of the possessive 
should he annexed to each ; as, This gained the hin^s as 
well as the people^s approbation. 

We sometimes use of instead of the apostrophe and s ; 
thus, we say the wisdom of Socrates, rather than Socrates* a 
wisdom. In some instances we use the of and the pos- 
sessive termination too ; as. It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton^ s J that is, one of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries. A 
picture of my friend, means a portrait of him ; but a pic- 
ture of mj friend' Sy means a portrait of some other person, 
and that it belongs to my friend. 

Ill polysyllabic words ending with s, it is usual to omit 
the apostrophe *5, merely for the sake of euphony ; afl 
Socrates' deetrines ; righteoiisness* sake ; Moses' rod. 



EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

Englahds wealth. Virtues reward. A mans 
manners frequently influence his fortune. Asa 
his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, 
are natures gifts for mans advantage. Helen 
her beauty was the cause of Troy its destruc- 
tion. Wisdoms precepts are the good inans 
delight. 

Peters, Johns, and Andrews occupation was 
that of fishermen. He asked his father, as 
well as his mothers advice. 

Jesus feet. Moses rod. Herodias sake. 
Kighteousness sake. For consciences sake. 
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RULE VIIL 

TV /ten a noun of multitude conveys unity of 
idea, the verh should he t?i the singular 
number ; as, " The class was large." 

When a noun of muUilude conveys plurality of idea, the 
verb should be in the plural nvmber /as, * * My people do 
not consider ; thsy have not known me." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED, 

The company was numerous. The people 
has no opinion of its own. Send the multitude 
away, that it may go and buy itself bread. The 
people was very numerous. The council was 
not unanimous. The flock, and not the fleece, 
are, or ought to be, the object of the shep- 
herd's care. 

When the nation complain, the rulers should 
listen to their voice. The regiment consist of 
a thousand men. The multitude eagerly pur- 
sues pleasure as its chief good. The parlia- 
ment are dissolved. The fleet were seen sail- 
ing up the channel. Why do this generation 
seek after a sign ? The shoal of herrings were 
immense. 

The remnant of the people were persecuted. 
The committee was divided in its sentiments. 
The army ai'e marching to Cadiz. Some people 
is busy, and yet does very little. Never were 
any nation so infatuated. But this people who 
knoweth not the law are cursed. 
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RULE IX. 

The verb ^^ To Be'* has the same case after 
it that it has before it ; as, " / am he ; 
I took it to be hirnJ* 

When the verb to 5e is understood, it has the same case 
after it that it has before it ; as, He seems the leader of a 
party. I supposed him a man of learning ; that is, to he 
the leader, &c. tobe& man, &c. 

Part of a sentence is sometimes the nominative both 
before and after the verb to he. 

The verb to he is often followed by an adjective. 

Passive verha which signify naming, and some neutet* 
verba, have a nominative after them ; as, He shall be called 
John ; He became the slave of irregular passions. Stephen 
died a martyr for the Christian religion. 

EXEBGISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

It was them who said. It was he that did it. 
Be not afraid, it is me. It was not me. It was 
him who got the first prize. I am sure it was 
not us that did it. It was them who gave us 
all this trouble. I would not act the same part 
again, if I were him. 

He so much resembled his brother, that at 
first sight I took it to be he. Search the Scrip- 
tures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life ; and they are them which testify of me. 

Let him be who he may, I am not afraid of 
him. Who do you think him to be ? Whom 
do men say that I am ? She is the person who 
I understood it to have been. Whom think ye 
that I am ? Was it me that said so ? 

I am certain it was not him. I believe it to 
have been they. It might have been kixa. "L^^a* 
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impossible to be them. It was either him or 
his brother that got the first prize. 

EULE X. 

Conjunctions that imply doult or contin- 
gency require the subjunctive mood; as, 
*' If he he alone, give him the letter." 

When contingency and fvJtmity are not implied^ the in-^ 
dicative ought to be used; as, *^^ lie apeales as he thinks, 
he may safely be trusted." 

Kule. — The conjunctiona lest and that, annexed to a 
command, require the Subjunctive Mood; as, Love not 
sleep, lest thou come to poverty. Take heed tJiat thou speak 
not to Jacob either good or bad. 

Eule. — If, with hut following it, when futurity is denoted, 
requires the Subjunctive Mood ; as. If he do but touch the 
hills they shall smoke. But when future time is not ex- 
pressed, the Indicative ought to be used. In the Subjunc- 
tive the auxiliaries shall, should^ dbc. are frequently under- 
stood ; as. Though he jf'all, i. e. though he should fall ; 
Until repentance compose his mind, i. e. until repentance 
shall compose, &c. 

EXEBCISES TO BE COBBECTED AND PASSED. 

If a man smites his servant, and he die, he 
shall surely be put to death. If he acquires 
riches the/will coiTupt his mind. Though he 
be high he hath respect to the lowly. If thou 
live virtuously thou art happy. If thou be 
Christ save thyself and us. Despise not any 
condition, lest it happens to be thy own. 

Let him that is sanguine take heed lest he 
miscarries. Take care that thou breakest not 
any of the established rules. If he is but dis- 
creet he will succeed. If he be but in health 
Jam content 
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If he does but intimate his desire it will 
produce obedienee. If he does promise he will 
certainly perform. Oh! that his heart was 
tender. As the governess were present the 
children behaved properly. Though he falls 
he shall not be utterly cast down. 

KULE XI. 

Some conjunctions have their corresponding 
conjunctions; thus^ 

Neither requires Nor after it ;• aii, Neither he nof* his 

brother was in. 
Though, Yet ; as, Thorigh he was tich, yet for our sakes, 

&c. 
Whether, Or ;f Whether he will do it or not. 
Either^ Or ; Either she or her sister must go. 
As, As; Mine is ae good as yours. 

As, So; ^« the stars, «o shall thy geed be. As 

the one dieth, so dieth the other. 
Soj As; He is not 80 wise OS his brother. To 

see thy glory so as I have seen it, &c. 
So, That ; I am so weak that I cannot walk. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

He is neither hungry or thirsty. It is neither 
cold or hot. It is so clear as I need not ex- 
plain it. The relations are so uncertain, as that 
they require a great deal of examination. The 
one is equally deserving as the other. I must 
be so candid to own, that I have been mis« 
taken. 

» The poets frequently use nor for neitJier ; as "JVbr laws divine 
nor hnman stopp'd my way." Nor is sometimes preceded hy not. 

f Or does not require eiffur before It when the one wotdHi*. \sii^'^ 
eaepkmation of the other ; as, 20<. oi £1 R\,«t\i^%\& %\^.Q^x^ 
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He would not do it himself, nor let me do it. 
He was as angry as he could not speak. So as 
thy days, so shall thy strength be. Though 
he slay me, so will I trust in him. He must go 
himself, or send his servant. 

There is no condition so secure as cannot 
admit of change. He is not as eminent, and 
as much esteemed^ as he thinks himself to be. 
Neither despise the poor, or envy the rich, for 
the one dieth so as the other. As far as I am 
able to judge, the book is well written. His 
raiment was so white as snow. 

RULE XII. 

When the present participle is used as a 
noun, it requires an article before it, and 
of after it ; as, " The sum of the moral 
law consists in the obeying of God, and 
the loving of our neighbour as ourselves." * 

EXERCISES TO BE GORBECTED AND PARSED. 

Learning of languages is very difficult. The 
studying what is useful is commendable. The 
learning anything speedily requires great appli- 
cation. Loving of our enemies is a divine 
command. By the exercising our faculties they 
are improved. 

* These phrases would be right, were the articJe and of both 
omitted ; as, The sum of the moral law consists in obeying God, and 
h>ving our neighbour, tSsc. This manner of expression is, in many 
instances, preferable to the other. In some cases, however, tiiese 
two modes express very different ideas, and therefore attention to 
the sense is necessary; as, Ho 'confessed the whole in the hearing of 
three witaeaaea, smd the court spent [au hour in hearing their depo- 
a/tfaag. 
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By observing of these rules you may avoid 
mistakes. By obtaining of wisdom thou wilt 
command esteem. This was a betraying the 
trust reposed in him. The not attending to 
this rule is the cause of a very common error. 

Our approving* their bad conduct, may en- 
courage them to become worse. For his avoid- 
ing that precipice, he is indebted to his friend's 
care. What is the reason of this person dis- 
missing f his servant so hastily ? I remember 
it being done. 

RULE XIII. 

The past participle is used after the verbs 
have and be ; as, " I have written a letter : 
He was chosen" 

EXERCISES TO BE CORnECTED AND PARSED. 

He has wrote his copy. He has rode away. 
I would have wrote a letter. He had mistook 
his true interest. The coat had no seam, but 
was wove throughout. The French language is 
spoke in every kingdom in Europe. His reso- 
lution was too strong to be shook by slight 
opposition. The horse was stole. 

They have chose the part of honour and 

* The preMent participle toith a Possessive be/ore it, sometimes admits 
pfot after it, and sometimes not; as, Their observing of the rules 
prevented errors. By his studying the Scriptures he became wise. 
When a preposition foUows the participle, of is inadmissible; aSy His 
depending on promises proved his ruin. His neglecting to study when 
yoong rendered him ignorant all his life. 

t Rule — A noun b^ore the present participle is put in the possessive 
ease^ or not, according to the sense; as, Much will depend on th^pupiFs 
eomipoting frequently.— What do you think of my horse's running to< 
day f •— VHiat do you think of my Aorse ninniivg W^Vsc^ ^ 
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virtue. The Rhine was froze over. Bbe was 
showed into the drawing-room. My people bp.ve 
slid backwards. He has broke the bottle. Some 
fell by the wayside, and was trode down. 

The price of cloth has lately rose very much. 
The work was very well execute. His vices 
have weakened his mind, and broke his health. 
He would have went with us, had he been in- 
vited. He soon begun * to be weary of having 
nothing to do. He was greatly heated, and he 
drunk with avidity. The bending hermit here 
a prayer begun. And end with sorrows as they 
first begun. 

RULE XIV. 

Pronouns agree in gender, number, and 
person, with the nouns for which they 
stand ; as, " John is here ; he came an hour 
ago. Every tree is kpown by its fruit." 

EX^RGISKS TO BE GOBBPCTED ANJ> ?ABSED. 

These kind of people. A stone is heavy, and 
the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier 
than it both. Can a woman forget his sucking 
child, that he should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb ? yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and 
let Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the 
sight of Pharaoh; and it shall become small 
dust. Can any person, on their entrance into 

* The past paiiicipU must not be need Instead of tbtpar*^ Unt$, It 
ia improper to aay ht begun for he began, h« run lot Taft ran% 
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life, be fully secure that they shall not be de- 
ceived? The mind of man cannot be long 
without some food to nourish the activity of 
his thoughts. This boys are diligent.* I nave 
not seen him this ten days. You have been 
absent this two hours. Those sort of people 
fear nothing. We have lived here this many 
years. 

The chasm made by the earthquake was 
twenty foot broad, and one hundred fathom in 
depth. There is six foot water in the hold. 
I have no interests but that of truth and virtue. 
Those sort of favours did real injury. 

EULE XV. 

The relative agrees with its antecedent, 

. in gender i number^ and person ; as, " Tbou 

who readest ; The book which was lost." 

^XEBGISES TO BE COBREGTED AKD FABSED, 

The men which I respect. This is the friend 
which I love. That is the vice whom I hate. 
This moon who rose last night. Blessed is 
the man which walketh in wisdom's ways. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can 
give an account of it. The child who t was lost 
is found. The tiger is a beast of prey, who 
destroys without pity. Who of those men came 
to his assistance ? 

* Rule — Nouns and numeral adjectives must agree in number accord* 
ing to the sense; thus, this boys should be these boys, because boys is 
plural ; and six foot should be slx/ee^, because six is plural. Irhole 
should never be joined to plurals ; thus, Almost the whole (should be 
aU the) inhabitants were present. 

t Which is applied to cnildxen *, a^o lo -^^snotA Vci. «:£i&sv^^^^ 
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It is the best which * can be got. Solomon 
was the wisest man whom ever the world saw. 

It is the same picture which you saw before. 
And all which beauty, all which wealth e'er 
gave, &c. The lady and lap-dog which we saw 
at the window. Some village Hampden, which, 
with dauntless breast, &c. 

RULE XVI. 

When the relative is preceded hy two ante* 
cedents of different persons, it comvfionly 
takes the person of the one next it, and 
the verb agrees with it accordingly ; as, 
" Thou art the boy that was dux yester- 
day." t 

EXERCISES TO BE GOBBECTKD AKD PARSED. 

He is one who speak but seldom. I am the 
man who command you. I am the person who 
adopt that sentiment, and maintains it. Thou 
art a pupil who possesses bright parts, but who 
hast cultivated them but little. I am a man who 
speak but seldom. 

V- Thou art the friend that hast often relieved 
me, and that has not deserted me now in the 

* Bnle— 2^ rdoHve that, is used instead of who or which : 

1. Afier adjectives in the superlative degree, — the words same and oil, 
—and perhaps after some and any. 

3. Wiien the antecedent consists of two nouns of different genders ; as, 
The man and the gun that we saw yesterday. 

8. AJter the interrogative who ; as, Who that has any sense of re- 
Bgion would have argued thus? 

!f^at is very often used after personal pronouns. 
f ^ometfmeg the relative agrees with the former antecedent; as 
lam verHy m man whiph am a Jew. AcU xxiV. ^ 
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time of peculiar need. Thou art he who dried 
up the Red Sea before thy people Israel. * 

The king dismissed his minister f without 
any inquiry, who had never before committed 
so unjust an action. The soldier, with a single 
companion, who passed for the bravest man in 
the regiment, offered his services. 

EULE XVIL 

When singular nominatives of different per- 
sons are disjunctively connected, the verb 
must agree with the person next it ; as, 
" Either thou or I am in fault ; I, or thou, 
or he, is the author of it." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

Either she or they is in error. Either I 
or thou am greatly mistaken. He or I is sure 
of this week's prize. Either Thomas or thou 
has spilt the ink on my paper. John or I has 
done it. He or thou is the person who must 
go to London on that business. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE PRECEDINa 
RULES, TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

He and me was there. Your gold and silver is cankered. 
Fear and a snare is come npon us. The master taught him 
and I to read. 

* Wlien wc address the Divine Being, it is more direct and solemn 
to make tlie relative agree -witli tlie second person. 

\ Rule. — Th^elative ought to be placed next its antecedent, to prevent 
ambiguity ; thus, The boy beat his companion, whom every body 
beiieved incapable of doing mischief ; should be. The boy, whom every 
body believed incapab^ of doing mischiet, \)e^YiL\% ^vd.'^^sass^. 
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Let not a widow be taken into the nnmber tinder three- 
score years old, having been the wife of one husband, well 
reported of for good works ; if she have brought up children, 
if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints' 
feet, if she have, relieved the afflicted, if she have dili- 
gently followed every good work. 

The candidate being chosen was owing to the influence of 
party. The winter has not been as severe as we expected 
it to be. Him and her were of the same age. If the night 
have gathered ought of evil disperse it. My people doth 
not consider. 



EULE XVIII. 

When the nominatives to a verb are of dif- 
ferent numbers, and separated by a dis- 
junctive conjunction, the verb is used in 

the plural : as, "Neither the captain nor 

the sailors were saved." * 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

Neither she nor her friends was offended. 
Neither poverty nor riches was injurious to him. 
He or they was offended at it. Whether one 
or more was concerned in the business does 
not yet appear. The cares of this life, or the 
deceitfulness of riches, has choked the seeds of 
virtue in many a promising mind. 

Neither the king nor his ministers deserves 
to be praised. A great cause of the low state 
of industry wasf the restraints put upon it. 
His meat were locusts and wild honey. 

♦ The plural nominative should he p-aced next the verb ; thus, Neither 
the captain nor the sailors were saved, is preferable to, Neither the 
iailors nor the captain were saved. 

t Rule. — When a verb comes betteeen two nouns, either of which may 

6e umltntood €u its nominative^ it may agree with the one next it, or 

'^^iaaaeieAieAitmorenatuniiiythitutjtiUof Hi «a, Tlv« wagM of 
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His chief occupation and enjoyment were 
controversy. Thou and he * shared it between 
them. James and I are attentive to their 
studies. You and he are diligent in reading 
their books, therefore they are good boys. 

RULE XIX. 

Jt is improper to use both a noun and its 
pronoun as a nominative to the same 
verb ; as, ** Man that is bom of a woman, 
he is of few days, and full of trouble." He 
should be omitted, f 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

The king he is just. The men they were 
there. Many words they darken speech. My 
banks they are furnished with bees. Who, 
instead of going about doing good, they are 
perpetually intent upon doing mischief. 

Disappointments and afflictions, however 
disagreeable, they often improve us. Simple 
and innocent pleasures, they alone are durable. 
Which rule, J if it had been observed, a neigh- 
bouring prince would have wanted a great deal 
of that incense which has been offered up to 
him. 

* Rule. — When a pronoun refers to two words of different persons^ 
connected by a copulative conjunction^ it becomes plural^ and prefers the 
first person to the second, and the second to the third ,- as, Johu and I 
will lend you our books. James and you have got your lessons. 

•f In some cases wliere the noun is highly emphatical, the repetition 
of it in the pronoun is not only allowable, but even elegant ; as, The 
Lord h« is the God. 

^ It ought tohe^J/this rule lad been obs«n}«4> ^xiRK^gc^^'Vi^SML^ 
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Man,* though he has great variety of thoughts, 
and such, from which others as well as himself 
might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own breast. For he bringeth 
down them that dwell on high ; f the lofty city 
he layeth it low. 

RULE XX. 

The infinitive mood^ or part of a sentence^ 
is sometimes used as the nominative to a 
verb; as, ^^ To err is human;" "His 
being too idle was the cause of his ruin.** 

According to this rule, the infinitive is equal to a noun ; 
thus, To play is pleasant, and boys love to play : are equal 
to. Play is pleasant, and boys love play. 

The infinitive is sometimes used instead of the present 
participle ; as. To advise ; To attempt ; or advidngf at- 
tempting ; this substitution can be made only in the begin- 
ning of a sentence. 

Part of a sentence is often used as the objective after a 
verb ; as, ** You will soon find that the world does not per- 
form what it promises." What will you find t Ans. That 
the world does not perform what it promises. Therefore 
the clause, that the world does not perform^ <t'C., must bo 
the objective after find. 

EXERCISES TO BE COERECTED AND PARSED. 

To submit patiently are one of the Christian 
virtues. To live soberly, righteously, and 
piously, are required of all men. That warm 
climates should accelerate the growth of the 
human body, and shorten its duration, are very 
reasonable to believe. 

* It ought to be, Though man has prcat variety, «fec 
t Rule. — It is improper to iwe hoth o noun ami iU fronoMH a» qn 
^ifjectire after the same ver\ 
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To be temperate in eating and drinking, to 
use exercise in the open air, and to preserve 
the mind from tumultuous emotions, is the best 
preservatives of health. That it is our duty to 
promote the purity of our minds and bodies, to 
be just and kind to our fellow-creatures, and to 
be pious and faithful to Him who made us, 
admit not of any doubt in a rational and well- 
informed mind. 



EULE XXI. 

Double comparatives and superlatives are 
improper; thus, "Mine is a more letter 
book than yours, but Johns is the most 
best book" 



EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AKD PARSED. 

The more wiser of the two. The nightin- 
gale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. 
James is a worser scholar than John. Tray is 
the most swiftest dog. Absalom was the most 
beautifuUest man. 

He is the chiefest* among ten thousand. 
His assertion was most untrue. His work is 
perfect; his brother's more perfect; and his 
father's the most perfect of all. 



« Chief, aniversal, perfect, &c. imply the superlative degree with- 
out est or most. Superior and inferior always imply comparison, and 
require to after them, not than. In language sublime or passionate 
the word perfect requires the superlative form to give it effect A 
lover enraptured with his mistress would naturally call her the mo» 
perfect of her sex. . 
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EULE XXII. 

Two negatives in the same sentence are im- 

jproper; thus, "I cannot by no means 

allow it ; *' should he, ** I can by no means 

allow it;" or, "I camiot by any means 

allow it." 

Sometimes the two negatiyes are equal to an affirma- 
tive ; as, Nor did they not perceive him ; that is, They 
did perceive him. In this case they are proper. 

When one of the negatives (such as diz^ in, un, im, 
&c.) is joined to another word, the two negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression ; as, His lan- 
guage, though simple, is not inelegant, 

EXEBGISES TO BE COBBECTED AND FABSBD. 

I won't say nothing to him. I cannot drink 
no more. He cannot do nothing. We have 
not done nothing to-day. He will never be no 
taller. They coiUd not travel no farther. Covet 
neither riches, nor honours, nor no such perish- 
ing things. 

Nothing never affected her so much. Do 
not interrupt me thyself, nor let no one disturb 
me. I am resolved not to comply with the pro- 
posal, neither at present nor at any other time. 



PBOMISOUOtJS EXERCISES ON THE FBECEDINa 

BULES TO BE COBBECTED AND FABSED. 

The great power and force of custom forms another argu- 
ment against keeping bad company. And Joshua, he 
shall go oyer before thee, as the Lord hath said. And God 
■aid, Let ns make man in our image, after our likeness; and 
Jet ibem have dominion over the fish of the sea, &c. And 
tbff xigbteouB men they shall ^udge tlDiem, &q. 
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If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself. The 
people, therefore, that was with him, when he raised Laza- 
rus out of his graye, bare record. Public spirit is a more 
uniyersal principle than a sense of honour. 

As far as I can judge, a spirit of independency and 
freedom, tempered by sentiments of decency and the love of 
order, influence, in a most remarkable manner, the minds 
of the subjects of this happy republic. James and I am 
cousins. 

Thy father's merits sets thee forth to view. That It is 
our duty to be pious admit not of any doubt. If he be- 
comes very rich, he may be less industrious. It was wrote 
extempore. Komulus, which founded Rome, killed his 
brother Eemus. 



EULE XXIII. 

Adverbs are, for the most part, placed 
before adjectives, after verbs active or 
neuter, and frequently between the auxi- 
liary and the verb; as, " He is very atten- 
tive; She behayes well, and is much 
esteemed." 

This is but a general rule. For it is impossible to give an 
exact and determinate one for the placing of adverbs on 
all occasions. The easy flow and perspicuity of the phrase, 
are the things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

He was engaged in the business actively- 
We should not be overcome totally by present 
events. He imaffectedly and forcibly spbke, 
and was heard attentively by the whole 
assembly. It cannot be impertinent or ridicu- 
lous, therefore, to remonstrate. 

Not only he foimd her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also. In the proper di^^o^vtvo^'CL <^^ 
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adverbs, the ear carefully requires to be con- 
sulted as well as the sense. The women con- 
tributed all their rings and jewels voluntarily,* 
to assist the government. 

Having notf known, or having not con- 
sidered, the measures proposed, he failed of 
success. He was determined to invite back 
the king, and to call together his friends. They 
used me exceedingly discreetly. ' He was ex- 
ceeding beloved. Gaptiousness, sullenness, and 
pouting, are exceeding illiberal and vulgar. 
Ask me never J so much dowry. 

RULE XXIV. 

Adjectives should not he used as adverbs^ nor 
adverbs as adjectives; as, "Remarkable 
well" for remarkably well; and, "Use a 
little wine for thine often infirmities ; " in- 
stead of thy frequent infirmities. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

He is remarkable rich and generous. They 
are miserable poor. They behaved the noblest. 
He fought bolder than his brother. He lived 
in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason 
and religion. He was extreme prodigal, and 
his property is now near exhausted. 

They lived conformable to the rules of pru- 
dence. He speaks very fluent, reads excellent, 

* The adverb is sometiines placed with propriety before the verb 
or at some distance after it ; as, The women voluntarily contributed 
all their rings and jewels, &c. They carried their proposition /ar<A«r. 

/JTof, when it qualifies the present participle, comes before it. 
JVever ia often improperly used for ever ; thus^ " If I make my 
iMods never to clean, " should bo, " Ever bo cXeoa," 
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but does not think very coherent. They came 
agreeable to their promise, and conducted 
themselves suitable to the occasion. 

They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue 
to the war. From whence * come ye ? He de- 
parted from thence into a desert place. 
Where fare you going? Bid him come here 
immediately. We walked there in less than 
an hour. 

He drew up a petition, where he too fre- 
quently represented his own merit. Whither 
have you been ? He went to London last year, 
since when I have not seen him. The situation 
where I found him. It is not worth his while.J 

EULE XXV. 

The comparative degree and the pronoun 
other require than after them, and such 
requires as ; as, " Greater than I ; No other 
than he ; Such as do well." 

EXEKCISES TO BE CORRECTED A19D PARSED. 

Be ready to succour such persons who need 
thy assistance. He has little more of the scholar 
besides the name. They had no sooner risen, 
but they applied themselves to their studies. 
Those savage people seemed to have no other 
element but war. 

* Rulo.— /Vom should not be used before hence^ thence^ and whence^ 
because it is implied. 

t Rule. — ^After verbs of motion, hither^ thither^ and whither should 
be used, and not Aer«, there^ and tehere. 

t Rule. — When and whUe should not be used as nouns, nor wher 
as a relative. 
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Such men that act treacherously ought to 
be avoided. He gained nothing farther by his 
speech, but only to be commended for his 
eloquence. This is none other but the gate of 
Paradise. Such sharp replies that cost him 
' his life. 

To trust in him is no more but to acknow- 
ledge his power. James is the wisest * of the 
two. He is the weakest of the two. I under- 
stand him the bestf of all others who spoke on 
the subject. Eve was the fairest of all her 
daughters. He is the likeliest of any other 
to succeed. Jane is the wittier of the three, 
not the wiser. 

EULE XXVI. 

A pronoun after than, or as, either agrees 

with a verhy or is governed by a verb or 

preposition understood ; as, "He is wiser 

than I (am); iShe loved him more than 

(she loved) me." 

* Rule. — When two dlyectz an compared*J,he comparative is generctttp 
fued; bttt when more than two^ the superlattife ; as, This is the yonoger 
of the two ; Maiy is the wisest of them alL When the two objects 
form a group, or are not so mucli opposed to each other as to require 
than before the last, some respectable writers use the supwlatiTe, 
and say, *' James is the loisest of the two." " He is th^ weakest of 
the two.*' The superlative is often more agreeable to the ear : nor 
is the sense hijured. In many cases a strict adherence to the 
comparative form renders the language too stiff and formal. 

t A comparison in which more than two are concerned, may be 
expressed by the comparative as well as by the mperUUive^ and in 
some cases better; but the comparative considers the objects com- 
pared as belonging to different classes ; while the superlative compares 
them as included in one class. The comparative is used thus : " Greece 
was more polished than any other nation of antiquity." Here Greece 
stands by itaeU as opposed to the other nations of antiquity— She 
WM none of the other natUmt—^Ynb -wa^ mote poUabed than they. 
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BXEBOISES TO BE GOBBECTED AND PABSED. 

He is taller than me. He is richer than him. 
John can write better than me. He is as good 
as her. Thou art a much greater loser than me 
by his death. She suffers hoiu-ly more than me. 
They know how to write as well as him ; but 
he is a better grammarian than them. 

The undertaking was much better executed 
by his brother than he. They are greater gainers 
than us. She is not so learned as him. Beel- 
zebub, than who,* Satan excepted^ none higher 
sat. Solomon, than who, a wiser man never 
lived. 

Who betrayed her companion?! Not me. 
If the king give us leave, we may perform the 
office as well as them that do. Who reveled the 
secrets he ought to have concealed ? Not him ; 
it was her. Whom did you met ? He. 

EULE XXVII. 

The distributive pronouns, each, every, either, 
agree with nouns and verbs in the singular 
number only ; as, '* Each of his brothers 
is in a favourable situation ; Every man is 
accountable for himself. Either of them 
is good enough." 

Each relates to two or more objects, and signifies both of 
the two, or every one of any number taken singly. 

* When who Immediately follows than^ it is used improperly in 
the objectiye case; as, "Alfred, than whom a g^^ater king never 
reigned " — than whom is not grammatical. It ought to be, than who ; 
because w7u) is the nom. to was understood — IThan whom is as bad 
a phrase as than him. 

+ Rule. — 2%e word containing the answer to a question, must be in 
the same case with the word which asks it ; as, Who said that ? / (said 
it). YKAoM books are these? /oAn's (books). 
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Every relates to m(n*e than two objects, and signifies each 
one of them all taken individually. It is quite correct to 
say, Every six mileSj &c. 

Either signifies the one or the other^ but not "both. Neither 
imports not either. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. . 

Each of them, in their turn, receive the 
henefits to which they are entitled. Let each 
esteem others better than themselves. Every 
one of the letters bear date after his banish- 
ment. Every person, whatever be their- station, 
are bound by the duties of morality and religion. 
Neither of tiiese men seem to have any idea 
that their opinions may be ill-founded. 

By discussing what relates to each particular 
in their order, we shall better understand the 
subject. Are either of these men your Mend ? 
And Jonathan the son of Shimeah, slew a man 
of great stature, that had on every hand six 
fingers, and on every foot six toes. Nadab and 
Abihu the sons of Aaron, took either* of them 
his censer. The king of Israel and the king of 
Judah sat either of them on his throne. 

RULE XXVIIT. 

When two persons or things are contrasted, 
*that' refers to the first mentioned ^ and 
* this ' to the last ; as, " Virtue and vice are 
as opposite to each other as light and dark- 
ness; that ennobles the mind, this debases 

It. 

* Either is sometimes improperly used instead of mck; as, On 
0Mer side of the river was there the tree of life, instead of, on each 
Mide of the river, Ac.; 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

Religion raises men above themselves, irre- 
ligion sinks them beneath the brutes; that 
binds them down to a poor pitiable speck of 
perishable earth, this exalts them to the skies. 
Wealth and poverty are both temptations ; this* 
tends to excite pride, that discontentment. 

Moses and Solomon were men of the highest 
renown; the latter* was remarkable for his 
rtieekness, the former was renowned for his 
wisdom. I have always preferred cheerfulness 
to mirth ; the former I consider as an act, the 
latter as a habit of the mind. 

Body and soul must part ; the former wings 
its way to its Almighty source, the latter drops 
into the dark and noisome grave. 

EULE XXTX. 

In the use of verbs and words which in point 
of time relate to each other , the order of 
time must be observed; for example,*'! 
remember him these many years," should be, 
** / have remembered him/* &c. 

The best general rule that can be given is, To observe 
what the sense necessarily requires, 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

The next new year's day I shall be at school 
three years. T have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue with me now three 
days. And he that was dead sat up, and began 

* Former and latter are often used instead of this and that. They 
are alike in both numbers. This and that are seldom applied to 
persons; but former and latter are applied to persons and things in- 
dbcriminately. In most cases, however^ the re^etitlow. ol Vb!^\»:t'^i&.\b 
preferably to either of t|iem, 
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to speak. The court laid hold on all the op- 
portunities, which the weaknesses or necessities 
of princes afford it, to extend its authority. Ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
I always intended to have rewarded * my son 
according to his merit. 

We have done no more than it was our duty 
to have done. From the little conversation I 
had with him, he appeared to have heen a man 
of letters. It was a pleasure to have received 
his approbation of my labours. 

His sickness was so great, that I often feared 
he would have died before our arrival. It would 
have given me great satisfaction to reliere him 
from that distressed situation. 

EULE XXX. 

It is improper to place a clause of a sentence 
between a possessive case and the word 
which usually follows it; thus, '^ She began 
to extol the farmer's, as she called him, 
excellent understanding ; " should he, " She 
began to extol the excellent understanding 
of the farmer, as she called him." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED AND PARSED. 

They implicitly obeyed the protector's, as 
they called him, imperious mandates. They 
very justly condemned the prodigal's, as he 
was called, senseless and extravagant conduct, 

« The present injimtive (and not the perfect) should be vted after 
the Past Tense; as, I intended to write to,iny father, and not I intended 
^ /iave written; for liow long soever it now is since I thought of 
f, tff write was then present to me^ and mvi&l aWU. be oonridero^ 
"1^ Tr&en I bring back that time, aixd.\^^ ttxo\v%\)^» <A Vv 
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Beyond this, the arts cannot be traced of civil 
society. 

These are David's, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people's, psalms. This 
is Paul's, the Christian hero and great apostle 
of the Gentiles, advice. Howsoever * beautiful 
they appear, they have no real merit. In what- 
soever light we view him, his conduct will bear 
inspection. 

On [whatsoever side they are contemplated, 
they appear to advantage. Howsoever much 
he might , despise the maxims of the king's 
administration, he kept a total silence on that 
subject. Whoso f keepeth the fig-tree shall cut 
the fruit thereof. 

EULE XXXI. 
Before names of places. 

To — is used after a verb of motion ; as, We went to Spain. 

At — is used after the verb to he ; as, I wjcw at Leith. 

In — is used before names of countries and large cities ; as, 

I live in London, in England. 
At — ^is used before villages, towns, and foreign cities ; as, 

He resided aJb Gretna Green ; a< York ; at Rome. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED'^AND PARSED. 

They have just arrived in Leith, and are going 
to Dublin. They will reside two months at 
England. I have been to London, after having 
resided in France ; and I now live in Bath. I 

♦ Rule— Whichsoever, whosoever, and the like^ are elegantly divided 
by the interposition of the corresponding word ; thus, On whichsoever 
side the Icing cast his eyes : sfumld be, On which side soever the Icings 
Ac Perliaps whoever should be used where whosoever cannot he 
divided. 

t WhoBo is a /oto word, used instead of Tu that; as. Whoso 
mocketh the poor reproac^etli bis MaJlu \ \S(> ^^>aN^ \)R^ B.^ ^£^vn^ 
loockcth, Ac 
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was in the place appointed long before any of 
the rest. 

We touched in Liverpool on our way for New 
York. He resides in Mavisbank in Scotland. 
She has lodgings at George's Square.* 

Ah If unhappy thee, who are deaf to the 
calls of duty and of honour. Oh ! J happy us, 
surrounded with so many blessings. Woes I, 
for I am a man of unclean lips. 

EULE XXXII. 

Certain words and phrases must he followed 
with appropriate preposition^; among 
which are the following : — 

Accuse of Bestow upon 

Abhorrence of Boast or brag o/§ 

Acquit of Call on 

Adapted to Confide tn|| 

Agreeable to Conformable to 

Averse to Compliance with 

* One inhabitant of a city, speaking of another's residence, Mya, 
He stays in Bank Street, or if the word number be used, eU No. — ^ 
Princes Street. 

t The interjections Oh I and Ah I &c., generally require the ob' 
jecHve case of the first personal pronoun, and the nonUrMtive of the 
second; as. Ah mel O thou fool I O ye hypocrites! — Woe*s thotk, 
would be improper; it should be, Woe*8 thee; that is, Woe is to 
thee. 

^ Interjections sometimes require the objective cose after them, 
but they never govern it. As interjections, owing to quick feelings, 
express only the emotions of the mind, withoat stopping to mention 
the circumstances that produced them, many of the phrases in which 
they occur are very ellipticjil, and therefore a verb or preposltlfm 
must be understood. Me, for instance, in Ah me, is governed by de- 
fallen or vpon understood : Thus, Ah, what mischief has be/aUen me, 
or come upon me. 

Oh is used to express the emotion of pain, sorrow, or turprise. O 
is usnd to express wishimj, exclamation,or a direct address to a person. 

^ Boast is frequently used without of; as, For if I have boasted any 
thin^. 

// Tlie same preposition that follows the verb, generally follows 
the noun which is derived from it *, as couMe in^ confidence in; disr 
pc£od to ^rannlse, a disposition to tyrwKuy, 
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Consonant to 
Conversant vi ^ 
Dependant ujyoyi 
Derogation from 
Die of or by 
Differ from 
Diminution of 
Disappointed i)i or of 
Disapprove of • 
piscouragement to , 
Dissent /row 
Eager in 
Engaged in 
Exception /row* 
Expert at or in 
Fall under 

Glad of or atf p. 98, note 
Insist ujpon 



Martyr /or • 

Need of 

Observance of 

Prejudice afjaind 

Profit hy 

Provide with 

Reconcile to 

Reduce under or io, p. 93, note 

Regard to 

Replete mih 

Resemblance to 

Resolve on 

Swerve from 

Taste for or of 

TMnk of or on, p. 98, note 

True to 

Wait on 

Worthy oft 



EXERCISES ON RULE XXXIT., TO BE COJEIRECTED 

AND PARSED. 

He accused the minister for betraying the 
Dutch. He was totally dependent of the Papal 
crown. You have bestowed your favours to the 
most deserving persons. His abhorrence to 
gaming was extreme. I differ with you. The 
English were very different then to what they 
are now. In compliance to his father's advice. 

He would not comply to his measures. It 
is no discouragement for the authors. The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their suffi- 
ciency, to rely upon counsel. Is it consonant 
with our nature ? Conformable with this plan. 

* Disapprove and approve are frequently used without o/; as> 
" This -will approve itBelf to be wisdom at the last," &<x 

t 0/ia sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after toorth^;, 
as, It is worthy observation, or wottbY o/ o\k««t^^Ni^^* 
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Agreeable with the sacred text. He was eager 
of recommending it. 

He had no regard after his father's commands. 
Thy prejudice to my cause. It is more than 
they thought for.* There is no need for it. 
Reconciling himself with the king. No resem- 
blance with each other. Upon such occasions 
as fell into their cognizance. 

I am engaged with writing. We profit from 
experience. He swerved out of the path. He 
is resolved of going to the Persian court. 
Expert of his work. Expert on deceiving. The 
Romans reduced the world f to their own power. 
He provided them of everything. We insist 
for it. He seems to have a taste of such studies. 
He died for thirst. He found none on whom 
he could safely confide. 

I dissent with the examiner. It was very well 
adapted for his capacity. He acquitted me 
from any imputation. You are conversant witJi 
that science. They boast in their great riches. 
Call of James to walk with you. When we 
have had a true taste for the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no relish for those of vice. 

I will wait of you. He is glad of J calamities. 
She is glad at his company. A strict observance 
after times and fashions. This book is replete 

* The authorities for think o/and think on are nearly eqnaL The 
latter, however, abounds more in the Scriptures than the former ; as. 
Think on me when it shall be well with thee : Think iq>on me for 
good; Whatsoever things are true, <fec, think on these things. Bmt 
think of is perhaps more common in modem publications. 

t Reduce under ^ is to subdue. In other cases, U> follows it ; M, To 
reduce to practice, to fractions, &c. 

X Glad of is, perhaps, more proper, when the cause <rf Joj" Is 
something gained or possessed; and glad at, when something befalls 
muotiter; m^ Jonah was exceedingly glad of the gourd ; He that is 
glad at csalooiitief , ihidl not be luipunlflitxe^ 
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in errors. These are exceptions to the general 
rule. He died a martyr to Christianity. 

This change is to the better. His produc- 
tions were scrupulously exact, and conformable 
"with all the rules of correct writing. He died 
of the sword. 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 
This prince was naturally averse from * war. 
A freeholder is bred with an aversion from 
subjection. 

EULE XXXIII. 
On the proper use of the Articles. 

A and An are called indefinite articles, because tliey 
do not point out a particular thing or person. The is 
called the definite article, because it refers to a particular 
person or thing. The article A is used before words begin > 
ning with a consonant or aspirated A, and An before words 
beginning with a vowel ; but some nouns of a general 
character do not admit of any article, as, God is great; 
Man is mortal ; Gold is a valuable metal. {See pp. 5, 6.) 

The proper use of the articles is of great importance in 
speaking and writing j and the following Exercises are given 
as examples of their improper use and omission : — 

EXERCISES TO Blil COBEECTED AND PARSED. 

A man is the noblest work of the creation. 
Beason was given to a man to control his 
passions. The gold is corrupting. Wisest and 
best men are sometimes betrayed into errors. 
We must act our part with a constancy, though 
reward of our constancv be distant. The virtues 
like his are not easily acquired. There are 

* Avene and avertUm require to after them rather than fm/m { hut 
both are used, and sometiiuei even by \Vi« »Qi.m« «lu^^t&« ^ 
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some evils of life, which equally affect prince 
and people. 

Purity has its seat in the heart ; but extends 
its influence over so much of outward conduct, 
as to form the great and material part of a 
character. At worst, I could but incur a gentle 
reprimand. 

The profligate man is seldom or never found 
to be the good husband, the good father, or the 
beneficent neighbour. He has been much cen- 
sured for paying a little attention* to his 
business. So bold a breach of order called for 
little severity in punishing the offender. And 
she said, Give me here John Baptist's head. 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Exercises to he Corrected and Parsed, 

John and William is come. The flowers 
looks beautiful. What shall us do ? Will you 
go with I ? She speaks pretty. Who do you 
live with now? These houses are exceeding 
high. She has been unwell this three days. 
It is not me. The peoples happiness is tiie 
statesmans honour. The childrens' supper is 
ready. Changed to a worser shape thou canst 
not be. He is taller than me, but I am 
stronger than him. Abuse of mercies ripen us 

* A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by tlie use or 
omissiou of the article a. If I say, " He behaved with a little revef- 
ence; " my meaning is positive. If I say, " He behaved with littlo 

reverence ; " my meaning is negative. By the former, I rather prltise 

M peraoD ; by the latter, I dispraise Yvirn. 
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for judgment. He need not be in so much 
haste. George or I is the person. A pillar 
sixty foot high. He acted bolder than was 
expected. From whence came they? She is 
free of pain. David the son of Jesse was the 
youngest of his brothers. Neither good nor evil 
come of themselves. We need not to be afraid. 
She is the same lady who sung so sweetly. He 
that is diligent you should commend. He was 
very much made on at school. They nde 
faster than us. I only spoke three words on 
that subject. Hannibal was one of the greatest 
generals whom the world ever saw. Agreeable 
to his promise he came to me this afternoon. 
The troop consist of fifty men. The council 
was not unanimous. We have began. The 
middle station of life seems to be the most 
(idvantageously situated for gaining of wisdom. 
These are the rules of grammar, by tlie ol> 
serving which you may avoid mistakes. The 
king conferred upon him the title of a duke. 
My exercises are not well wrote. Who are you 
looking for ? She values herself for her fortune. 
That picture of the emperor's is very like him. 
Each has their own faults, and every one should 
endeavour to correct their own. Let your 
promises be few and such that you can per- 
form. I shall take care that no one shall suffer 
no injury. This grammar was purchased at 
Ogle's the booksellers. Who spilt the ink? 
Him. Who lost this book? Me. They ad- 
mired the countryman's, as they called him, 
candour and uprightness. To despise others 
on account of their novexty, ox \jci n^Xm^ ^\vt- 
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selves for our" wealth, are dispositions highly 
culpable. Well, says I, what does thou think 
of him now ? Has either of your three friends 
arrived? These sort of fellows are very nu- 
merous, 



ON PECULIAR PHRASES AND IDIOMS CONNECTED 
WITH THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

The word means in the singular number, and 
the phrases, By this means, By that means, are 
used by our best and most correct writers, when 
they denote instrumentality: as, By means of 
death, &c. By that means he preserves his 
superiority. 

Good writers use the noun mean in the sin- 
gular number, only to denote mediomty, middle 
state, &c., as, This is a mean between the two 
extremes. 

This means and that means, should be used 
only when they refer to what is singular : these 
means, and those means, when they respect 
plurals ; as, He lived temperately, and by thiM 
m£ans preserved his health. The scholars were 
attentive, industrious, and obedient to their 
tutors ; and by these means acquired knowledge. 

Amends is used in the same manner as means; 

as. Peace of mind is an honourable amends for 

the sacrifices of interest. In return, he received 

the thanks of his employers, and the present of 

A large estate; these were ami^le amends for all 

their labours. 
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Into, In. 

Into is used after a verb of motion ; and in, 
when motion or rest in a place is signified ; as, 
They cast him into a pit ; I walk in the park. 

So and sitch, 

Wlien we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the word such is properly applied ; as, 
Such a temper is seldom found ; but when degree 
is signified, we use the word so ; as, So bad a 
temper is seldom found. 

Disappointed of, Disappointed in. 

We are disappointed of a thing, when we do 
not get it, and disappointed in it when we have 
it, and find that it does not answer our expecta- 
tions ; as, We are often disappointed in things, 
which, before possession, promised much en- 
joyment. I have frequently desired their com- 
pany, but have always hitherto been disap- 
pointed of that pleasure. 

Taste of, and Taste for, 

A taste of a thing, implies actual eiyoyment 
of it ; but a taste for it, implies only a capacity 
for enjoyment; as, When we have had a true 
taste of the pleasures of virtue, we can have no 
relish for those of vice. He had a taste for 
such studies, and pursued them earnestly. 

To and for. 

These prepositions are often properly omitted; 
as, Give mo the book; gel lae ^orcsva \^^^\ 
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bring me a candle; woe is me;— -that is, Give 
the book to me, &c. — woe is io me. 

The Nominative absolute, 

"When the nominative case has no personal 
tense of a verb, but is put before a participle, 
independently of the rest of the sentence, it is 
called the case absolute; as, Shame being lost, 
all virtue is lost ; him destroyed ; him descend- 
hig ; him only excepted ; — him, in all these 
places, should be he. 

Every verb, except in the infinitive mood or 
the participle, ought to have a nominative case, 
either expressed or implied ; as, Arise^ let us go 
hence ; that is, Arise ye. 

Every nominative case should belong to some 
verb,* either expressed or implied ; as, To 
whom thus Adam, i. e. spoke. In the following 
sentence, the word virtue is left by itself, with- 
out any verb with which it might agree, 
**^ Virtue, however it may be neglected for a 
time, men are so constituted, as ultimately to 
acknowledge and respect genuine merit : " it 
should be, However 7nuch virtue may be neg- 
lected, &c. The sentence may be made more 
elegant by altering the arrangement of the 
words ; thus. Such is the constitution of men, 
that virtue, however much it may be neglected 
for a time, will ultimately be acknowledged and 
respected. 

The nominative is commonly placed before 
the verb; but is sometimes put after it, or 

* Except the case absolute, and "wTieiv aA4te8aVa\si«i<Vfe\K» «b\ww». 
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between the auxiliary and the verb : — the nomi- 
native is put after the verb when a question is 
^sked, or a command given; or when a suppo- 
sition is made without the conjunction; as, 
Were I to draw a picture ; or when a neuter 
verb is used ; as, On his right hand stood the 
queen — or when here, there, then, or thence, &c., 
precedes the verb — when a sentence depends 
on neither or nor, so as to be coupled with 
another sentence ; as, Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 

As follows, As appears. 

These phrases are by some called impersonal 
verbs, but there is no such thing as impersonal 
verbs in any language, because every verb 
must have a nominative or person either ex- 
pressed or implied, therefore it is personal. As 
follows ; i. e. as it follows ; as it appears. 

. Them is sometimes improperly used instead 
of these, or those; as, Give me them books; for 
those books. 

fVhat is sometimes improperly used for that; 
as. They will never believe but what I have 
been entirely to blame ; it should be, but that 
I have been, &c. 

What is often used as the representative of 
two cases ; as, Love what is good ; i. e. Love the 
thing which is good ; I had but a very imperfect 
conception of what he delivered ; i. e. Of the 
thing which, &c. 

Which, and not who, should be used after 
the name of a person used meY^V^ %s» ^ >»ot^ \ 
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as, The oourt; of Queen Elizabeth, who was but 
another name for prudence and economy; it 
should be, Which (Elizabeth) was but another, 
&c. 

It it and it was are often used in plural con- 
struction ; as, It is they that are the real 
authors ; It was the heretics that first began to 
rail, &c. — They are the real authors ; the here- 
tics first began, &c„ would perhaps be more 
elegant. 

The neuter pronoun it, is frequently joined 
to a noun or pronoun of the masculine or femi- 
nine gender; as. It was I; It was the man; Is 
it well with you ? 

Adjectives, in many cases, should not be sepa- 
rated from their nouns, even by words which 
modify their meaning; thus, A large enough 
number; A distinct enough manner; shoidd 
be, A number large enough ; A manner distinct 
enough. The adjective is frequently placed o/iter 
the noun which it qualifies; as Goodness divine ; 
Alexander the great. 

All is sometimes emphatically put after a 
number of particulars comprehended under it ; 
as, Ambition, interest, honour, aU concurred. 

Never generally precedes the verb, as, I never 
saw him : but when an auxiliary is used, never 
may be placed either between it and the verb, 
or before both ; as, He was never seen, or he 
never was seen, &c. 

One another and one of another, are used in- 
differently; as, They were jealous of one 
another; or one of another; perhaps the former 
Is better* 
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Participlei are frequently used as preposi- 
tions ; as, Eacepting, respecting, &e. 

The, before the present participle, without of 
after it, is improper ; as, The advising him to 
that measure, &c. The attempting to, &c. The 
should be omitted. — (See Rule XII.) The pre- 
ient participle is frequently introduced without 
any obvious reference to any noun or pronoun ; 
as. Generally speaking, he behaves well. Grant- 
ing his story to be true, <fcc. A pronoun is per- 
haps understood ; as We speaking ; We granU 
ing. 

For before the infinitive of verbs is unneces- 
sary ; thus, What went ye out /or to see ; should 
be. What went ye out to see. 

Sometimes a neuter verb governs an objective, 
when the noun is of the same import with the 
verb ; thus, To dream a dream ; to run a race. 
Sometimes the noun after a neuter verb is go- 
verned by a preposition understood ; as, He lay 
six hours in bed ; i. e. during six hours. 

The same verbs are sometimes used as active^ 
and sometimes as neuter, according to the sense ; 
thus. Think, in the phrase ** Think on me," is a 
neuter verb ; but it is active in the phrase, ''Cha- 
rity thinketh no evil.'* 

It is improper to change the form of the se- 
cond and third persons singular of the auxi- 
liaries in the compound tenses of the subjunctive 
mood ; thus, If thou have done thy duty, &o. 
Unless he have brought money, &c. If thou 
had studied more diligently, &c. Unless thou 
shall go to-day, &c. If thou wiU grant my re- 
quest, &c., should 6e,Ii\.\iOMh.M\^wsa*^^sN!Si3^ 
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Unless he has brought, &c. If thou hadst 
studied. Unless thou shalt go. If thou wUt 
grant. 

It is improper to vary the second person sin- 
gular in the past subjunctive (except the verb to 
be;) thus. If thou came not in time, &c. If 
thou did not submit, &c., should be^ If thou 
earnest not in time ; If thou didst not submit. 

The following phrases, selected from the 
Scriptures, are strictly grammatical: 
, If thou kneuest the gift. Jf thou didst receive 
it. If thou hadst known. If thou wilt save 
Israel. Though he hath escaped the sea. That 
thou mayest be feared. We also properly say. 
If thou mayest, mightst, couldst, wouldst, or 
shouldst love. 



ON AMBIGUITY OF STYLE. 

You suppose him younger than I. 

This may mean either that you suppose him younger than 
I am, or that you suppose him to be younger thisin I suppose 
Mm to be. 

Paxmenio had served, with great fidelity, 
Philip, the father of Alexander, as well as him- 
self, for whom he first opened the way into 
Asia. 

Here we are apt to suppose the word himself refers to 
Parmenio, and means that he had not only served Philip 
but he had served himself at the same time. This, however, 
is not the meaning of the passage. If we arrange it thus 
the meaning will appear : * * Parmenio had not only served 
Philip the father of Alexander with great fidelity, but he 

had served Alexander hivnself, and was the first that opened 

the way for him into Asia.'* 
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Belisarius was general of all the forces under 
the emperor Justinian the First, a man of rare 
valour. 

Who was a man of rare valour ? The emperor Justinian, 
we should suppose, from the arrangement of the words : but 
this is not the case, for it was Belisarius. The sentence 
should have stood thus, '^ Belisarius, a man of rare valour, 
was general of all the forces under the emperor Justinian 
the First." 



The Analysis of Sentences. 

The Sentence. — ^When words are so arranged 
as to express a complete thought, or a con- 
nected series of such thoughts, they are said to 
form a sentence. 

Subject and Predicate. — Every sentence 
must consist of at least two parts — that of which 
we are speaking, and what we assert ahout it. 
The former is called the Subject, and the latter 
the Fredicate. Thus, in the sentences. Snow is 
white, Summer has come. Fire hums, the respec- 
tive subjects are Snow, Summer, and Fire ; while 
the predicates, or assertions, are, is white, has 
come, and bums. Since, in order to talk about 
a thing at all, we must give it a name, it follows 
that the subject must always be a Noun in the 
Nominative (or naming) Case, or something 
equivalent to a noun ; and since the Verb is the 
assertive word, it is plain that the Predicate 
must always consist of a verb, either alone or 
with adjuncts. Hence, the simplest sentence 
we can frame must contain two words at least 
—a noun, or its substitute, ande.x«t\i. 
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Simple Sentences. — ^A verb in the Infinitive 
is simply a verbal noun : it cannot assert. 
Hence, to make a sentence at all, we must have 
at least one finite verb — that is, a verb which is 
not in the Infinitive Mood. We have, there- 
fore, the following definition : A simple sentence 
contains only one subject and one finite terb ; 
as, Rain falls. The boy is hurt. 

The Simple Subject. — If the subject of a 
sentence consist of a noun, or its equivalent, 
without qualifying words, it is said to be simple. 
The simple subject may be : — 

1. A noun : Exercise promotes health. 

2. A pronoun : They were afraid. 

8. An adjective : The good alone are great. 

4. A participle in * ing * : Playing is pleasant* 

5. An infinitive : To steal is forbidden. 
Completion of the Pibedicatb. — A transitive 

verb cannot of itself make a complete assertion. 
Thus, if I say, " John met/' the question natu- 
rally occurs. Whom, or what^ did he meet ? "John 
met his uncle" The sentence is now complete ; 
and the necessary addition, ''his uncle," is called 
the Completion of the Predicate, or the Object. 
The object of a transitive verb is always a noun 
in the objective case, or something equivalent 
to it. It may be : — 
^ 1. A noun : The sun warms the earth, 

2. A pronoun : His subjects feared him. 

3. An adjective : God forgives the penitent 

4. A participial noun : They hate working, 

6. An infinitive: ** Learn to labour and to 
wait.'' 

Certain neuter and pa&sive \erb« take a com* 
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plement in the nominative case ; as, He became 
king ; It is / ; Great Britain is an island ; Lin- 
coln was chosen presidenU 

Verbs which imply measure or weight take a 
complement in the objective case; as, My 
brother weighs nine stones ; The tarn measures 
a mile across. 

Many verbs take a secondary completion, 
which is called the indirect object; as, Give it 
me (=to me); I saw him go (=to go); She 
has ityed her dress blue (=rof a blue colour) ; 
His master accused him of th^t ; The people 
made him king ; The Indians regard thunder 
a« the voice of God, In all these cases the 
primary objects — it, him, dress, thunder — ^are 
said to be direct. 

Enlabgement of Subject. — The subject, 
predicate, and object form the backbone, so to 
speak, of an ordinary sentence. But, though 
these are the essentials, we require more, in 
most cases, to express precisely what we mean. 
Thus, if I say, **Boys learn lessons," I state 
what is not true, although the sentence is cor- 
rect in point of grammar. All boys do not 
learn their lessons. I must, therefore, define 
more closely and say, ** Industrious boys learn 
their lessons." The subject is here sJd to be 
enlarged ; and while *' boys '* is called the * sim- 
ple subject,* " industrious boys " is called the 
enlarged subject. 

The subject may be enlarged by: 

1. An adjective: The prudent man looks to 
the futm-e. 

2t A participle, or participial clause: Shft^ 
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weeping f turned away ; Ceesar, having conquered 
Gaul, sailed over to Britain. 

3. A noun in apposition : Paul the Apostle 
wrote the Epistle to the Eomans ; He, good easy 
man, withdrew. 

4. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case : 
The tempest's fury abated ; Your answer is un- 
satisfactory. 

5. A prepositional phrase : The love q/* wion^y 
is the root of all evil ; The protest against the 
measure was disregarded; Talent without in- 
dustry is ineflfective. 

6. An infinitive : A desire to succeed is the 
basis of excellence. 

If these enlargements are examined, it will 
be found that they describe their subjects, and 
thus are either adjectives or have the force of 
them. Such adjuncts are called attributives. 

The object is enlarged in the same way as 
the subject. As an illustration, let us take the 
following couplet from Gray's ** Elegy *' : — 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear.'* 

Here the bare sentence, the framework so beau- 
tifully covered and rounded off by adjuncts, is, 
** the caves bear gems ; " and the simple subject, 
" the caves," is described and determined by the 
preposition-phrase, **of ocean," the participial 
adjective, " unfathomed,** and the adjective, 
" dark ; " while the object, ** gems," is similarly 
enlarged by the preposition-phrase, " of purest 
ray serene," and the adjective **many," the 
latter being modified by the adverb " full ; " so 
that the complete 8u\^ec\. \s, '' TVi^ dork un- 
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fathomed caves of ocean ; " the complete object, 
** Full many a gem of purest ray serene ; " and 
the simple predicate, " bear." 

Extension of the Phedicate. — Just as the 
Subject and the Object are enlarged by adjec- 
tives, or equivalent words and phrases, so is 
the Predicate modified by adjuncts, which state 
certain circumstances of time, place, manner, 
&c., and are either adverbs or equivalent words 
and phrases. Such adjuncts are called Exten- 
sions of the Predicate, 

They are used to express — 

1. Time : He suffered for many years ; This 
cannot last long ; He sits lute ; Daniel prayed 
three times a day, 

'2, Place : He rode three miles; The sun rises 
in the east, and travels westwards ; He starts /or 
town to-morrow ; Come here. 

3. Manner : They fought bravely ; He speaks 
with great rapidity ; He has left England with 
all his servants. 

4. Causality, which includes many relations : 
Thousands iterished from hunger {csLUse) ; Bread 
is made of flour (material): You strive in vain 
(consequence) ; The prism is used /or analyzing 
light (purpose). 

Complex Sentences. — Consider the follow- 
ing sentence : That he spoke the truth was apparent 
to every person who heard him. Since this con- 
tains three finite verbs, it is made up of three 
simple sentences, viz., (1) •* He spoke the 
truth ; " (2) ** That, or it, was apparent to every 
person ; " and (3) " Who heard him ; " of which 
t}ie first and second a^e Jinked together by tliq 
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conjunction that ; and the second and third by 
the relative pronoun wlio^ which is also thQ 
subject of the third. If we ask, What was 
apparent to all ? the answer is, That he spokg 
the truth. Hence, the first sentence occupies 
the place of a noun in the nominative case to 
wa^, and is, therefore, the subject of the second 
sentence ; and since the third describes the 
kind of person to whom the thing was appa- 
rent, it is equivalent to an adjective. Again , 
take this : T will come when I have time. Here 
we have two sentences, •* I will come,'* and " I 
have time" which are joined by the relative ad- 
verb when; and it is clear that the second 
sentence states the time of the coming^ that is, 
it modifies the verb wiU come ; in other words, 
it does the work of an adverb. In both these 
cases the entire sentence is said to be complex ; 
the elementary sentences which act as noun, 
adjective, or adverb are called dependent, or suih 
ordinate ; and that which contains the words to 
which they relate is called the principal sentence. 
Hence, we have the following definition. A 
complex sentence is one which contains two or 
more finite verbs, but has only one principal 
subject and predicate. The part which contains 
the principal predicate — that is, the main asser- 
tion — is called the principal sentence ; the rest 
the subordinate sentence or sentences. 

Subordinate sentences are of three kinds : — 

the noun sentence, the adjective sentence, and the 

adverbial sentence. 

(L) The noun sentence is one which, in'refer- 

ence to the principal senteiice, «L(i\& «s a noun. 
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rt may, therefore, either he the suhject or the 
object of the principal sentence. Exs. : ** That 
I have td'en away this old man's daughter is roost 
true " (Subject). " I said in my haste, all men 
are liars " (Object). 

(2.) An adjective sentence is one which, in 
reference to the principal sentence, occupies 
the place of an adjective. It may qualify either 
the subject or the object of the principal sen- 
tence. Exs. *' A man, who has patiently] beerii 
Meked, cannot pretend to much courage " (quali- 
fying the subject). ** He added another epithet, 
which I would not repeat for the world - ^ (qualify- 
ing the object). 

(3.) An adverbial sentence is one which modi- 
fies the principal predicate like an adverb. Like 
the adverbial adjunct it may relate to time, 
place, manner, or causality. 

Time : " When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every emotion of envy dies within me." 

Place : The hero died where he fell. 

Manner : " Speak the speech as I pronounced 
it to you." 

Causality: "Angels are happier than man, 
because they are better " (reason) ; "He will do 
it, if you ask him (condition) ; Listen, that you 
may hear (purpose); ** Although he was rich, yet 
for our sakes he became poor (concession). 

Compound Sentences. — If a sentence con- 
tains two or more assertions of equal rank, so 
that one does not depend upon another in any 
of the ways above specified, these , assertions 
are said to be co-ordinate, A compound sentence 
is one which contains two or Tcvot^ Y^vsi^xi^^Si. 



% 
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co-ordinate sentences, with or without sub- 
ordinate members. Such sentences may be 
connected with each other in four different 
ways. 

1. The copulative relation, in which one 
assertion is, as it were, merely added on to 
another, without in any way affecting it Exs. : 
Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries 
them. " He neither helped his friends nor in- 
jured his enemies '*=he did not help his friends, 
and he did not injure his enemies. " Industry 
is not only the instrument of improvement, 
but the foundation of pleasure*' = Industry is 
the instrument of improvement, and, what's 
more, it is the foundation of pleasiwe. In the 
fii-st and second examples equal stress is laid 
upon both parts ; in the third, greater pro- 
minence is given to the second member. 

2. The disjunctive relation, in which two 
assertions are joined together, but only one is 
to be taken. Ex. : Either you are wrong, or 
1 am greatly mistaken. We have here two co- 
ordinate statements — "You are wrong," and 
** I am mistaken " — but they are so combined 
as to imply that if one of them holds, the other 
will not. In this lies the essential difference 
between the copulative relation and the dis- 
junctive. 

3. The adversative relation, in which the 
second member opposes the first, either alto- 
getlier or in part. Exs.: *'Be thou familiar, 
but by no means vulgar." ** The virtuous man 
dies, hut virtue is eternal." He is an excellent 

{pan, but I^e h^s §oine ia\x\\.^. 
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4. The causative relation, in which one mem- 
ber gives a cause or reason, and the other a 
consequence or inference. Exs. : This farm is 
well cultivated ; therefore, it is productive. I 
have spoken, because I believed. In the first 
example, the second clause states a consequence 
from the fact mentioned in the first; in the 
second- example, the second statement contains 
the reason of the first. It must be observed 
that the parts of the compound sentences just 
given are not precisely co-ordinate. In point 
of fact, an example similar to them has been 
given under the head of subordinate sentences, 
viz., ** Angels are better than man, because they 
are better." The reason for this confusion is, 
that the relation in which the two parts of such 
compound sentences stand is really intermediate 
between the relation of principal and subordi- 
nate^ and of co-ordinate clauses, so that either 
may be selected according to the view which is 
taken. Since the second clause states a reason 
for the first, or a consequence from it, it modi- 
fies the first — that is, it is subordinate to it ; 
but, then, they may change places, so that what 
was subordinate becomes principal. We may 
say either, " I have spoken, because I believed," 
or, " I believed ; therefore, I have spoken." 
That the relation in question is very nearly that 
of co-ordinate propositions is, moreover, evident 
from the fact that we can unite the two mem- 
bers by the copulative and^ without affecting 
their relation to each other, or injuring the 
sense: "I believed, and therefore I have 
spoken." 



I 
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CONTRAOTBD SENTENCES* — We do nOt SajT, 

" John is here, and James is here," but ** John 
and James are here," making one predicate do 
for two subjects. Again, instead of, " The men 
sat down, and the men discussed the matter," 
we write^ '* The men sat down and discussed 
the matter," in which two predicates hare a 
common subject. Compound sentences, which 
are thus shortened by the suppression of a re- 
curring part, are said to be contrcusted, Gon- 
traction takes place when there are — 

1. Two or more subjects to one predicate. 
Ess. : Industry and integrity deserve snecess^ 
" Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note.** 

2. Two or more predicates and one subject 
Exs. : The allied forces soon landed and 
marched on to the town. The sun rises in the 
east, and sets in the west. 

3. Two or more objects to one predicate. 
Exs. : He took off his coat and waistcoat. The 
wise man knows when to speak and when to 
keep silence. 

4. Two or more extensions of one predicate. 
Exs. : A great orator must speak fluently, for- 
cibly, and persuasively. He reproved vice at 
all times, and with the utmost freedom. 

6. Connectives, relatives, &c., are often omit* 
ted. Exs. : I know thou believest. " Th^ 
friends thou hast, and their adoption tried) 
grapple to thy soul with hooks of steel.** 

Concluding Bemabes. — It has not beeti 

thought necessary to give any exercises on 

this subject here. Almost every page of this 

Grammar, or of the ieadm%-\iOQV m^^^ ^ the 
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school, will supply material enough for the 
teacher to select from. In the first stage, sim- 
ple propositions must be taken, and submitted 
to analysis, As soon as the pupil has thus been 
taught to distinguish readily between subject 
and predicate, sentences of more and more 
complexity must be introduced in due gradation, 
until he can point out at once the various com- 
ponent parts of a simple sentence — the subject 
and object with their enlargements, and the 
predicate with its different extensions. He 
must be able to divest any sentence of its 
adjuncts, and give it in its bare outline ; and 
then to name, in order, the different enlarge- 
ments and assign them to their respective 
classes. In connexion with this process of 
analysis, the converse synthetical method will 
prove very useful. This consists in giving the 
pupil a sentence with simple subject, predicate^ 
and object, and requiring him to amplify it by 
introducing adjuncts of specified kind. In the 
first exercise the complete body is given, divested 
of its fiesh, and the skeleton laid bare ; in the 
second the skeleton is clothed with flesh, and 
presented in graceful form. In the last stage 
complex and compound sentenced are analyzed, 
and reduced to their principal and subordinate 
clauses. The different parts of grammatical 
instruction may be profitably combined, and 
the same passage taken to test the pupil's skill 
in parsing, in the application of the rules of 
Syntax, and in analysis. We shall now give a 
few illustrative examples : — 
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1. — The Simple Sentence. 

The conduct on that occasion of my invete- 
rate opponent gave me, for the first time, some 
insight into his real motives. 

GEKRRAL ANALYSIS. 

a. The conduct on that oc- ) 

casion of my invete- !• Subject. 

rate opponent ) 

h. gave .... Predicate. 

c. me . . . . Object to b, indirect. 

d. some insight into his real I rvT.' x j. i. j* ^ 

motives . . . I Object to 6, du*ct. 

e. for the first time . . Extensionof Predicate (time). 

DETAILED ANALYSIS. 

a. The conduct . . Simple subject. 

b. on that occasion . . Attributive to o. 

'■ "^nSit '°''**'^'' °PP°' I Attributive to a. 

d. gave . 

e. me 

/. some . 
g, insight 



( 

Predicate. 

Indirect object to d. 

Adjective enlargement of g. 

Simple object, direct. 
h, into his real motives . Attributive to g, 
i. for the first time. Extensionof Predicate (time). 



2. The Complex Sentence. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
** Life is but an empty dream ; " 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 
And things ai-e not what they seem. 

ANALYSIS. 

a. Tell me not in mournful > t»_. . , ^ . ^ . r 

nnmbers . . . ^ Principal sentence to 6, «, e. 
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c. (for) the Boul is dead . j ^^l^^^^^^f^^^"^ *° " 

d. that slumbers . . . Adjective sentence to c. 

f . (and because) things are ) Adverbial sentence to a, co- 

not that . . . { ord. with c, 
f, which they seem (to be) . Adjective sentence to e. 

Each component sentence may be resolved 
into its elementary parts, in the manner above 
shown. 

3. The Compound Sentence. 

"Multitudes were veiy busy in the pursuit 
of bubbles that glittered in their eyes, and 
danced before them ; but often, when they 
thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their footing failed, and down they sunk.'* 

ANALYSIS. 

a. Multitudes were very busy ) Princ. sent, to 6 and c, and 

in the pursuit of bubbles ) co-ord. to d and e. 

b. that guttered in their eyes ^^t^j^j*^ " (qualifying 

c. and (that) danced before ) Adj. sent, to a, co-ord. to 

them . . . , ) b, contracted in subject. 

d. but often their footing ) Princ. sents. to /, advers. 

failed . . . . > to a, contracted in ex- 

e. and down they sunk . ) tension. 

^- "tlv^wiKLfh^^f A^7^f -*• to ^ and e 
them . . . . j (*^^«)- 

4. Abridged Sentences and ELLipricAL 

Expressions. 

Adjectives of the comparative degree, that is, 
adjectives modified by the termination «r, or 
the adverbs more, less, or so, are generally com- 
pleted or limited by an adverbial subordinate 
sentence connected with th^ ^Vvhoa:^"^ 'feRSj^ie^^^ 
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by the conjunction than, or the relative adverb 
as, Exs. : He is taller than his brother. He is 
braver than wise. My stick is not so strong as 
yours. If we supply the suppressed words we 
shall have, He is taller than his brother (is taU)» 
He is braver than {he is) wise. My stick is not so 
strong as yours (is strong). 

There are many idiomatic and elliptical ex- 
pressions which can be brought under no gene- 
ral rule, and which must, therefore, be left to 
the ingenuity of the pupil. "We subjoin a few 
specimens. 

** Were you well served, you would be taught 
your duty." 

a. (If) you were weU serred . j ^^J^^^JJ "^""^ *^ ^ ^'^''' 
h, you would be taught your j p^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

" Pray heaven he prove sd when vou come to 
him." 

o. (I) pray (to) heayen . « Princ. sent, to 6. 

6. (that) he (may) prore so . j ^°[^''''*' *° "* ^^ ''^' 

c. when you come to him.' . Adverbial sent, to ( (time). 

" And, out of doubt, you do me now more 
wrong than if you had made waste of all I 
have." 

a. And, out of doubt, you do ) p^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

me now more wrong . \ 
h. than (you would have done ^^^^ ^^ ^^ „_ 

me) . . . . ) 
ft if you had made iraate oiU^^ ^^,. ^^ j 

all , . . . ] 
fl?. (that) I have . , . K^V *^^^' ^ ^' 
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** What if it tempt you toward the flood, my 

lord, 
And there assume some other horrible form?" 



a. What (will be the risk) . 

h. If it tempt yOTi, my lord, 
toward the flood . 



Princ. sent, to 6 and c (ex- 
^ clamatory). 

Adv. sent, to a (condition). 



c. and (if it) there assumed Adv. sent, to a, co-ord. 
some other horrible form j with hf contracted. 

5. It AND inhere as substitutes fob the 

Subject. 

Ex. : " It is greatly to be regretted that so 
charming a custom should have altogether dis- 
appeared." In such a sentence the real subject 
is the noun sentence introduced by the con- 
junction thatf the word it serving as a substi- 
tute. By this artifice the real subject can be 
thrown after the principal assertion, and theti 
developed at pleasure. The adverb there is used 
in the same way. Exs. : ** There shall go a 
consuming fire before him." " There is not in 
the wide world a valley so sweet." In these 
examples, there is used pronoininally for the 
real subject, which, in the first sentence, is " a 
consuming fire," and, in the second, " a valley 
so sweet.'* 



PUNCTUATION". 



Pukotuation is the art of pointing, or punc- 
tuating, written composition in suck «» taasii^ijst 
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as to elucidate its proper meaning, construction, 
and correct mode of reading or delivery. 

Punctuation indicates the several pauses or 
rests between sentences and parts of sentences, 
according to their property, quantity, or propor- 
tion, as they are expressed in just and accurate 
pronunciation. 

In the composition of sentences, the follow* 
ing are the principal stops or pauses in general 
use — viz. the Comma (,), the Semicolon (;), the 
Colon (:) and the Period or Full Stop (.), a 
knowledge of which is absolutely essential to 
the correct understanding of written composi- 
tion. 

The most important principles of Punctuation 
are comprised in the following rules : — 

1. The subject, predicate, object, and simple 
adjuncts of a simple sentence must not be 
separated from each other by any point what- 
ever. Exs. : He struck the man with all his 
might. Be ye therefore perfect. All things 
indeed are pure. 

S. Subordinate sentences, participial and 
absolute clauses, attributive phrases following 
their nouns, forms of address, and interjections 
without the sign of exclamation, are generally 
marked off by commas. Exs. : " I, that did 
never weep, now weep in woe." " Isaac, having 
gone forth at eventide, met them on their way." 
To confess the truth, I was in fault. Milton, 
the most sublime of English poets, defended 
the execution of Charles I. " My liege, I did 
deny no prisoners." ** Lo, I come quickly." 

fa) When the connexVou "\^ n^yn cXc>^e, the 
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comma is dropped in the case of attributives 
and subordinate sentences. Exs. : Peter the 
Hermit. The man who did this is a villain. 

3. Such adverbs or adverbial phrases, as 
nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly, in short, 
once more, &c. ; and moveable conjunctions, 
such as moreover, also, further, however, &c., 
are stopped off by commas. Exs. : In short, 
he would not do it. This, however, is not 
always the case. Secondly, I would observe, 
&c. 

4. Co-ordinate sentences should be separated 
by a semicolon. Exs. : ** Mercy and truth pre- 
serve the king; and his throne is upheld by 
mercy." ** He that loveth pleasure shall be a 
poor man; he that loveth wine and oil shall 
not be rich." 

6. When a conjunction or finite verb is sup- 
pressed, a comma is generally required. Exs. : 
He was a plain, honest man. John has acquired 
much knowledge ; his brother, little. 

6. The colon is used : — 

(a) Between co - ordinate sentences, when 
there is no connecting particle. Ex. : *'Itmay 
cost something to serve God : it will cost more 
not to servo Him." 

(6) Just before the final clause, and after the 
last of several members of a compound sen- 
tence, each of which ends with a semicolon. 
Ex. : " Princes have courtiers, and merchants 
have partners; the voluptuous have compa- 
nions, and the wicked have accomplices : none 
but the virtuous can have friends." 

(c) To ip^o4uce) » quotation mtlvciM^ ^ ^^"^- 



r 
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necting particle. In this case many writers ase 
a comma. Exs. : The Scriptures give us an 
amiable representation of the Deitj in these 
words : ** God is love." Nathan said unto 
David, ** Thou art the man.*' 

{d) Before an enumeration of particulars. 
Ex. : Man doth seek a triple perfection : first, 
a sensual, consisting, &c. ; then, an intellectual, 
consisting, &c. ; lastly, a spiritual and divine, 
consisting, &c, 

7. The period is used at the close of a com- 
plete sentence, and after abbreviations. Exs. : 
'^Knowledge is power. Abhor that which is 
evil." Mr., A.D., F.R.S. 

Exercises in punctuation may be best given 
in connexion with the ordinaiy dictation lessons. 
The selected passage having been read, with 
proper pauses but no mention of the stops, the 
slates must be interchanged. The teacher then 
reads over the piece, letter by letter, and point 
by point, while the boys mark with pencil the 
different mistakes and omissions. At the end, 
the slates being returned, each boy must correct 
all the mistakes and supply all the omissions 
he has made. Of course, with this, as with 
everything else, the teacher must proceed by 
careful gradations. At first, simple sentences 
with adjuncts must be given out, requiring only 
the use of commas; and next, in due order^ 
complex and compound sentences of increasing 
difficulty ; and, finally, a succession of such 
sentences involving the employment of all the 
points. When the pupil has thus been taught 
'^ use of the points, every d\ci\AM\QVi \&%*%on 
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will also be an exercise in punctuation, if he is 
required to supply the proper stops, no less 
than to spell correctly. The best application 
of the skill thus acquired will be found in 
original compositions, in which, while due pro- 
minence is given to the knowledge, thought, 
and method displayed, carefulness in spelling 
and punctuation must always be insisted on. 



OTHEE eHARAiCTBRS USED IN GOMPOSITION. 

Interrogatum (?) if used vhen a question is asked. 

Admiration (!) or ExdamcUion is used to express any sud- 
den emotion of the mind. 

Parenthesis () is used to enclose some necessary remark in 
the body of another sentence : commas are now 
used instead of Parentheses. 

Apostrophe (') is used in place of a letter left out ; as, loifd 
for loved. 

Caret (a) is used to show that some word is either omitted, 
or interlined. 

Hyphen (-) is used at the end of a Zmc, to show that the 
rest of the word is at the beginning of the next 
line. It also coDnects compound words ; as Tea- 
pot. 

Section (§) is used to divide a discourse or chapter into por- 
tions. 

Paragraph (f ) is used to denote the beginning of a new 
subject. 

Crotchets [] or Brackets are used to enclose a wo?:d or sen- 
tence which is to be explained in a note, or the 
explanation itself, or to correct a mistake, or sup- 
ply some deficiency. 

QtLOtation (" ") is used to show that a passage is quoted in 
the author's words. 

Index (4Qr) is used to point out anything remarka.bl<&. 



Tt 
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( is need to connect words vhicli have one eommon 
£race < term, or three lines in poetiy, having the mmm 

( rhyme, called a triplet. 
Ellipsis ( ) is used when some letters are omitted ; as, 

K — g for King. 
Acute accent (') is used to denote a sJioH syllablei the gram 

(^) a long one. 
£reve f) marks a short vowel or syllable, and the Dash (") 

a long one. 
Dicercsis (") is used to divide a diphthong into two syllables ; 

as, aerial. 
Asterisk (*) — Obelisk (f ) — Double dagger (t) — and Parallels 

(II), with small letters and figures, refer to some 

note on the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 

(* * *) Two or three asterisks denote the omission of some 
letters in some bold or indelicate expression. 

Dash ( — ) is used to denote abruptness — a significant pause 
— an unexpected turn in the sentiment — or that 
the first clause is common to all the rest, as in this 
definitidn of a dash. 

Use of Capitals. 

The first word of every book, or any other 
piece of writing, must begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after a period, and the answer 
to a question, must begin, &c. 

Proper names, that is, names of persons, 
places, ships, &c. 

The pronoun /, and the inteijection 0, are 
written in capitals. 

The first word of eveiy line in poetry. 

The appellations of the Deity ; as God, Most 
High, &c. 

Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
bees; as, Grecian, BjOmati, ISu^Ush, &c, 
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The first word of a quotation, introduced 
after a colon : as, Always remember this ancient 
maxim : " Know thyself." 

Common nouns when personified ; as, Gome» 
gentle Spring. 



PEOSODT. 



Pbosobt is that part of Grammar which 
treats of the accentuation and quantities of 
syllables and words, and of the general laws 
of versification and metrical composition. 

Accent is the laying of a greater force on one 
syllable of a word than on another; as, sur- 
mount'. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. Quantity is 
either long or short ; as. Consume, 

Prosody also teaches the principles of Em^ 
phaais. Pauses^ and Tone, 

Emphasis is a remarkable stress laid upon 
certain words in a sentence, to distinguish them 
from the rest, by making the meaning more 
apparent ; as. Apply yourself more to acquire 
knowledge than to shoxo it. 

A yauseM either a total cessation, or a short 
suspension of the voice, during a perceptible 
space of time; as, Beading — makes a full — 
man ; — conference — a ready — man ; — and writ- 
ing — an exact — man. 

Tone is a particular modulation or infiection 
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of the voice, suited to the sense ; as, How 
bright these glorious spirits shine ! * 



VEKSIFICATION. 

Versification, or the Art of Poetry, is the 
harmonious arrangement of a certain number 
of long and short syllables, according to metrical 
laws, each verse or line being restricted to a 
given number of syllables, or feet ; while prose, 
on the contrary, is not confined to harmonie 
sounds, or a given number of syllables to a 
line. 

Verse is of two kinds; namely, rhyme and 
blank verse. When the last syllable of every 
two lines has the same sound, it is called 
rhyme ; but when this is not the case, it is called 
hlank verse. 

Feet\ are the parts into which a verse is 
divided, to see whether it has its just number of 
syllables or not. 

Scanning is the measuring or dividing of a 
verse t i\\to the several feet of which it is 
composed. 

All feet consist either of two, or three syllables, 
and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
syllables, and four of three, as follows: 



* Accent and quantity respect the pronounciation of worda; 
emphasis and pause the meaning of the sentence; while Ume refers to 
the feelings of the speaker. 

t So called from the resemblance which the movement of the 
tongue, in reading verse, bears to the motion of the feet in walking. 
} A single line is called a verse. In rhyme two lines are called a 
wtipief; and thiee ending vrith the same sound a tr^^ 
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• 



A trSchee ; as, IdrelJ 
An Iambus ; became 
A spondee ; Tain man 
A pyrrAic ; fin & (bank) 



A dactyl ; as, prSb&blJ 
An amphibrach ; ddmlstite 
An anapa^t ; mIsimproTe 
A tribracA ; (com)f6rlS,biy 



The feet in most common use are Iambic, 
Trochaic, and Anapsestic. 

Iambic Measuke. 

Iambic measure is adapted to serious sub- 
jects, and comprises verses of several kinds; 
such as, 

Of four syllables, or two feet ; as, 

WIthrav-Isb'd ears, 
ThS mun*S.rch hears. 

It sometimes has an additional short syllable, 
making what is called a double ending ; as, 

Up6n-a movin-tatn, 
B3Bide-ft f oun-tol^t. 

Of three iambics, or six syUahles ; as, 

Aloft - In aw-f ul state, 
Th§ god - like he-r6 sa 

Oiir hearts - nd long-^r lan-^iaA. An additional syllable. 

Of eight syllables, or four iambic feet ; as. 

And may - &t last - mj wea-r J age 
Find out - th§ peace-f til ber-mltage. 

Of ten syllables, or five feet ; called hexameter, 
heroic, or tragic verse ; as, 

ThS stars - sb&U fade - &way, - tbS sun - himself 
Gr5w dim - with age, &nd - Na-tiire sink - in years. 

* The marks over the vowela show, that a trochee consists of a long 
and a short syllable, i e., the first syllable is accented, and the last 
unaccented. The iambic has the first syllable short, and the last 
long, &c 
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. Sometimes the last line of a couplet is 
stretched out to twelve syllables, or six feet, and 
then it is called an Alexandrine verse ; as 

Fdr thSe > thS land - In fia-gr&nt fldw'ra - Is drgst : 
F5r thee - th6 5-ce&n smiles, - &nd smdoths - lifir wa-vj 
breast. 

OJ verses containing alternately four and three 
feet : this is the measure commonly vsed in psalms 
and hymns ; as, 

LSt saints - bSldw, - with swSSt • &cc5id, 

Unite - with thSse - above, 
In sol-Smn lays, • td praise - th5ir kin^ 

And sing-hls dj-ing love. 

Trochaic Measure. 

This measure is quick and lively, and com- 
prises verses, 

Some of one trochee and a long syllable, and 
some of tico trochees ; as, 

Tumtilt - cease, I On th6 - m5iintaln, 

Sink t6 - peace. | By It - fountain. 

Of two feet, or two trochees, with an additional 
' long syllable ; as. 

In th6 - days fif •- old, 
St5rigs - plainly -- told. 

Of three trochees, or three and an additional 
long syllable ; as. 

When Our - hearts &re - mourning, 
Lovel J - lasting - pSace Of - mind, 
Sw6et dfi-llght 5f - hum&n -- kind. 

Of four trochees, or eight syllables; as, 

Ndw thfi - drSadiCI - l\iiiTid&t'% • toaxing I 
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Of six trochees, or twelve syllables ; as. 

On &-m5iiiitaTn, - strgtch'd bd — nSath & • h5ai^ - TtrllldWy 
Iaj & - shepherd - swain, whO yiew'd thS - toaring • biUdv. 

Anap^stio Measure. 

Cff two anajKBsts, or two and an unaccented 
syllable : as, 

Biit bis cour-&ge 'g&n fai], 
Fdr n^ arts - cotild &Tail. 
Or, Then bis cour-age 'gan fail — bim. 
For no arts - could avail — bIm. 

Of three anapcests, or nine syllables ; as, 

ye wodds - sprSad yoiir brancb-Ss &pace, 
T6 yOur deep-Sst r$ceas-€s I fly ; 

1 wduld bide - witb tbS beasts - 6t tbS cbase, 

I wuuld yan-Isb frdm ev-€rj eye. 

Sometimes a syllable is retrenched from the 
first foot ; as, 

YS sbep-bgrds sd cbeer-ftil &Dd gay, 
Wbdse fl5cks - nfivSr care-li^)^ r5am. 

Of four anapasts, or twelve syllables ; as, 

TIs tbS T5ice - 6i tbS slug-g&rd ; I bear - bIm cdmplain, 
Ydu b&re wak'd • mS - tod soon, - 1 mtist slumber &gain. 

Sometimes an additional short syllable is 
found at the end : as, 

On tbS warm-cbSek 6i youth, -smiles &nd rdsSs &re 
blend-twgr. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the 
principal* feet, in their more simple forms; 

* lambtu, trochee, and anapsest. may be denomhiated principal feet, 
because pieces of poetry may be wboUy, or chiefly formed of any of 
them. The others may be termed serondary feet ; because their chief 
fue is to diversify the numbers, ant' to improve the verses. 
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but they are susceptible of numerous'variations, 
by mixing them with one another, and with the 
secondary feet ; the following lines may serve 
as an example : — 

Spond. Amph. Dact. Iamb. 

Timo shakes - thS stablS - tyr&.nii]^ -df thrdnes, iBc. 
"Where is - t6-morr6w ? - In &n6tli-€r world. 
She all - night Idng - h^ am-droiis des-c&nt s&ng. 
Innu-mfir&blg -before • th' Almigh-tJ's throne. 
TL&t On - weak wings - fr6m far - ptlrsfles-yoiir flight. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

A figure of Speech is a mode of speaking, in 
which a word or sentence is to be understood 
in a sense different from its most common and 
literal meaning. 

The 'pnncipal Figures of Speech ure. 



Personification 

Simile 

Metaphor 

Allegory 

Hy-perT551e 

Irony 

Meton'ymy 



Sy-nec'-do-ch6 

AjQtith'esis 

Climax 

Exclamation 

Interrogation 

Paralepsis 

Apostrophe. 



Prosopopceia, or Personification, is that figure 
of speech by which we attribute life and action 
to inanimate objects; as, The sea saw it and ' 
fled. 

A simile expresses the resemblance that one 
object bears to another ; as, He shall be like a 
tree planted hy tlie rixen of uater. 
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A metaphor is a simile without the sign (like, 
or as, &c.) of comparison ; as. He shall be a tree 
planted by, &c. 

An allegory is a continuation of several meta- 
^.hors, so connected in sense as to form a kind 
of parable or fable ; thus, The people of Israel 
are represented under, the image of a vine : 
Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, &c. 

An hyper^bole is a figure that represents things 
as gi^eater or less, better or worse, than they 
really are; as, When David says of Saul and 
Jonathan, They were swifter than eagles, they 
were stronger than lions. 

Irony is a figure by which we mean quite the 
contrary of what we say ; as, When Elijah said 
to the worshippers of Baal : Cry aloud j for he is 
a god, &G. 

A meton^ymy is a figure by which we put the 
cause for the efi^ect, or the effect for the cause ; 
as, When we say, He reads Milton : we mean, 
Milton's Works. Gray hairs should be respected, 
i. e., old age. 

Synecdoche is the putting of a part for the 
whole, or the whole for a part, a definite number 
for an indefinite, &c. ; as, The waves for the sea, 
the head for the person, and ten thousand for 
any great number. This figure is nearly allied 
to metonymy. 

AntitWesis, or contrast, is a figure by which 
different or contrary objects are contrasted, to 
make them show one another to advantage; 
thus, Solomon contrasts the timidity of the 
wicked with the courage of the righteous, when 
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he says, tJie wicked flee when no man pursued, 
but the righteous are bold as a lion. 

Climax is tlie heightening of all the circum- 
stances of an object or action which we wish to 
place in a strong light ; as, Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation^ or 
distress^ or persecution^ or famine, or nakedtiess, or 
peril, or sword ? Nay, Ac. (See also, Horn. viii. 
38, 39.) 

Exclamation is a figure that is used to express 
some strong emotion of the mind ; as, Oh the 
depth of the riclies both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God I 

Interrogation is a figure by which we express 
the emotion of oiu: mind, and enliven our 
discourse by proposing questions ; thus, HatJ^^ 
the Lord said it ? and shall He not do it f Hath 
He spoken it ? and shall He not make it good f 

ParalepsiSf or omission , is a figure by which 
the speaker pretends to conceal what he is 
really declaring and strongly enforcing; as» 
Horatius was once a veiy promising yoimg 
gentleman, but in process of time he became 
so addicted to gaming, not to mention his drunk^ 
enness and debaucliery, that he soon exhausted 
his estate, and ruined his constitution. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to 
address some other person or thing ; as, Death 
is swallowed up in victory : Death, where ie thy 
sting ? 
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